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breasts, with their guns uplifted and rested upon their heads, 
by an enterprize in boldness of conception, and skill in ex- 


ecution, not surpassnd by the genius of Hannibal, surprised | 


and took the British posts of Kaskaskias and Vincennes. 
When Governor Hamilton had deposited his arms in the 
tort, and marched his unarmed soldiers out to surrender 
themselves prisoners of war; he shed tears of anguish and 
mortification, ‘to find that, by a stratagem of war, he had 
been circumvented to surrender his fortress without firing 
a gun, to a force far inferior in numbers, provided with no- 
thing better to batter his fortress than logs of wood, cut and 


I have singled out this, because of the vast consequences 
This gave the United States the ad- 
vantage, in settling the preliminaries of peace, to insist up- 
on their possession of the vast territory Northwest of the 


Ohio, as one of the fruits of the war to be secured in the | 


To enumerate the various skirmishes, 


battles, sieges, expeditions, tilts and tournaments oi war, | 
and the gallant inhabitants of Kentucky, whe have figured | 
in them, during her infancy as the county of Kentucky, her | 


riper years as the district of Kentucky, and in her maturity 


as the State of Kentucky, would transcend all decent lim- | 


that the same spirit which conquered the country from the 


savages; which surprised and took Kaskaskias and Vin-| 


cennes; which soured forth and animated her regiments In 
the frozen regions of the North, and the burning sands of 
Kentucky was cradled in 
Her parent, Vir- 
ginia, with that spirit of justice and generosity tor which 
she is distinguished, consented that Kentucky should be- 
She has been admitted to the 
rights, authorities, privileges, and libe-mes of a sovereign 
State, and placed in the constellation of the Union. This 
high attribute of a sovereign State, this précious emblem of 
liberty, she has fought for, conquered and deserved. She 
knows its value, and has the genius and the spirit to main- 
For her generous mother she feels the affection of 
a daughter; for her sisterStates she feels the generous afifec- 
tion of asister; neither infected by the pernicious vices of in- 
sensibility to merit on the one hand, or envy on the other. 
And may the hand and brain of any political alchymist be 
withered and palsied, who shall attempt to poison the so- 
cial cup with discord, and present it to the lips of the moth- 
er, the daughter, or the sisters, for the purpose of transmu- 
ting the generous spirit of union, mutual deference, con- 
cession, and affection, into a sordid spirit of avarice, envy, 


No sooner had Kentucky obtained a respite from her con- 
tentions with the red men of the forests, than she had to 
As if this land, so 
fair to view, had been enchanted, and doomed to perpetual! 
warfare, the litigations in the courts of justice began. The 
numerous conflicting patents with which this country has 
been shingled over, sprung up like dragons teeth sown up- 
The dogs of judicial warfare, lawyers and 
sheriffs, with ejectments, bills in equity, and writs of right, 
were let loose, with all the expense, and pomp, and circum- 
stance of forensic litigation; the occupants of the soil were 
hunted, and dragged from the cultivation of their farms to 
defend, in the courts, the title to their houses and their 
Virginia was 
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shold We are enabled, to-iav, to lav before our readers an ac- 
mine count of the celebration of the 13th inst. The venerable 
7 in. patriot, the Hon. Joun Roanr, of Virginia, officiated as 
Hh ow: President of the Day, assisted by the Hon. Grorer M. 
ward Bins, of Kentucky, Hon. Lavi Woopnvry, of New Hamp- 
ce an shire, Hon. Fenix Grunpy, of Tennessee, Hon. C. C Cam- 
h are preLten6, of New York, Hon. Wa. F. Gorpon, of Vir- 
tempt ginia, and the Hon. Warren H. Overton, of Louisiana, 
Shall as Vice Presidents. The toasts and speeches are worthy 
ctual- of the distinguished individuals who were present, and of : 
- shall the occasion which they are designated to commemorate. blackened to wear the semblance of cannon. 
- liber. 1. Thomas Jefferson: We celebrate the anniversary of his birth, . 
ile al not in the spirit of personal idolatry, but from regard and reverence | Which flowed from it. 
9 for his political principles. 
ue 2 The Declaration of Independence: An enduring monument of 
excel: (that devotion to liberty, and abhorrence of tyranny, which stamp 
a the character, and mark the whole course of the life of its author. ? 
— 3. “Thomas Jefferson: Author of the Dectaration of American ty- | articles of peace. 
Sts ane dependence , of the Statute of Virginia, establishing reigious free- 
neces. dom, and father of the University of Virginia.” (Memorandum of 
n given Mr. Jefferson, found in a drawer containing his will 
on their 4 Che Kentucky resolutions of 94: drawn by the same hand 
} ' which drew the Declaraton of Independence; a practical ilustra- 
Ie peo tion of Jeffersonian Republican principles, and a cotrect defini- 
ale tion of the relative powers of the State and Federal Governments. | its prescribed to me upon this occasion. 
O yield Mr. Biss said: The notice which had been taken of 
dary, a3 Kentucky, could not fail to excite the feelings of her rep- 
tren resentatives here present. In compliayce with what he 
he very B® was informed was expected of him, as the representative of 
the State, he would take a brief notice of the principles al. | the South, still animates her. 
juded to. ‘They were principles near to his heart; be had | war, nursed in war, and grew up in war. 
of Maine embraced them in his youth; he had cherished them in the 
comme: meridian of his days; and, in the downhill of life he still 
int, than adored them with a zeal which he hoped he should carry to|come a separate State. 
our first his grave. It was his good fortune to have been educated 
e of the inthe principles of the immortal author of the Declaration 
al. We of Independence, whose fame was known in both hemis- 
res could pheres; whose literary attainments had attracted the admi- 
Mr. A.— ration of the age in which he lived; whose philanthropy 
al admin- embraced the human race. tain it. 
ination” Before I enter into any explanation (said Mr. B.) of the 
fied as to principles of the resolutions of 1798, and of the conspicu- 
re, to iis ous part which Kentucky had the good fortune to act, in 
: bill, and # sustaining the true principles of the Constitution, I beg 
ype of Te- leave to introduce her to those here present, who have 
New Eng: never seen her, by a miniature hastily sketched. Her face 
epresenti: #7 scomely and very inviting. The fertility of her soil; the 
that wid luxuriance and variety of her canebrakes, vines, herbs, 
, than urg trees, fruits, and flowers; her mineral springs: her lhimpid 
-y so loud: HM streams, which, rising in her mountains, wind in devious | and insensibility. 
s frequent: courses through her cliffs and vallies, until they discharge 
wdification. HB their tributes into the fair Ohio—had attracted fowls, fish, 
nt boasted HM beasts, and savage man. A form so fair, with treasures so | experienee a new species of warfare. 
and Pent- vast, could not fail to win the affections. and command the 
yes not fol: MR devotions of the white man. Indian tradition says, that 
Vould that this bounteous gift of the Great Spirit, had excited the jeal- 
s represen: ousies and contentions of various tribes of the red men. 
stion tried Hi That they fought and bled, and died, in such numerous and | on the land. 
We think i oft repeated battles, contending for proprietery right, that 
ight dollars ver forests were filled with dead men’s bones, and her 
eamen, Cal BM streams were stained with blood. The mver Kentucky 
fous class of TB was named by them “the river of blood.” At length, to 
earn thei! Ti stop the course of deadly wars, it was agreed among the 
rontending tribes, that no one should settle a village within | fields. But let this pass without reproach. 
peewee TE is fair land; and that it shoul’. remain a common hunting 


fround forall. So it was, when the white man first explor- 
“d this fair region, there was not an Indian village in the 
county of Kentucky. 

As soon as the whites took possession of this enchanting 
nd, it became again the subject of fierce and bloody con- 
enon. Virginia, engaged in union with her sister States, in 
“ec war for independence, could spare but little to her col- 
‘yin Kentucky. Whilst the American Eagle was war- 
‘ig with the British Lion, Kentucky, separated from her 
rent Virginia, and from all the States, by a wilderness, 
eft to contend, single handed, against the tomahawk 
“i scalping-knife of the red men, aided by their British 
She maintained the conflict under the most trying 
imstances,with an undaunted spirit,and a gallantry which 
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Aout the year, % ‘ame those who resolved to be free, and had to choose 
1 Enquirer, 2°¢ HP’vecn liberty and death. The Kentuckians, whilst dwell- 
: expected in RPA? in stations, cultivating their fields under the protection 
dane shen rifle, invaded, continually, by their savage foe, did 
and Ninth "ertheless, carry the war beyond their borders; and hunt- 
Office. ‘ven the British Lion in his places of fancied security. 


*giment of Kentucky volunteers, under their gallant 
“et, General George Rogers Clarke, crossed the Ohio, 
“ed the inundated prairies, breaking the ice with their 





engaged in the arduous struggle of the Revolution, which re- 
quired the whole force of her talents, mental and physical. 
To raise the means of prosecuting the war, she brought 
her Western lands into market, by a system devised under 
the most pressipg and urgent necessities. The motive 
was just, laudable, and magnanimous. The cause was glo- 
rious, and it gloriously truumphed. Let the mother and 
the daughter look at the under circumstanceswithout re- 
crimination, but with that mutual forbearance due to the 
circumstances in which they have been respectively placed, 
and especially with all just allowance due to the noble mo- 
tive. Let us be grateful for the greater good; and, by mu- 
tual forbearance and assistance, endeavor to soften the les- 
ser evil which has sprung from the suppert of a virtuous 
cause. 

In 1798, whilst Kentucky was smarting under the conse- 
quences of her struggles against the tomahawk and scalping 
knife, and those of the Revolutionary war, to which I have 
just alluded, a more alarming grievance sprung up under 
the action of the General Goverpment. A_high-handed 
system of measures was put into operation; direct taxes, 
excises, and internal duties were instituted; a large stand- 
ing army was authorized ; an army of officers and tax gath- 
erers were swarming through the land, to take from the 








Suffice it to say, | 
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mouth of labor the bread it had earned, without sufficient 
causes of justification. As if to stifle the voice of the 
people, destroy the freedom of discussion, suppress the 
sentiments of the human heart, and beget a temper of pas 
sive obedience, the acts, commonly called the alien and se- 
dition laws, were passed. The alien law placed it in the 
power of the President of the United States to order all 
aliens to depart who might fall under a suspicion of being 
suspected by him of being dangerous to the peace and safety 
of the United States; and, in case of a refusal to obev such 
order, to cause them to be arrested, and sent out of the U. 
States. No accusation of any crime committed, no trial 
before any court, was required ; the suspicion of the Presi- 
dent was enough ; a foreign dialect was enough. And, un- 
less the persons ordered to depart could prove, by evidence 
satisfactory to the President, that they were not aliens, or 
/not dangerous, and obtain a license, by giving bond and se- 
curity for good behaviour, they were to depart, or be ar- 
rested and sent out of the United States. This act was 
levelled against all foreigners who had arrived on our shores, 





and who had not completed their naturalization. It was 
levelled agaist oppressed humanity, seeking a home and 
an asylum on our peaceful shores from the oppressicns and 
convulsions of the old world. It counteracted the policy of 
the States and our laws for naturalization, which invited 
foreigners to come and settle our uncultivated forests.— 
The sedition law was levelled against citizens as well as 
aliens, as if it were intended, by the terrors of an inquisi- 
tion, to restrain the commerce of hearing, writing, printing, 
or speaking of public men and public measures. 

Kentucky had tasted of liberty; she was not of a temper 
to drink of the cup of slavery, norto submit in silence te 
encroachments upon her rights, authorities and privileges. 
In those early seasons of virtue, the principles.of the revo- 
lution were remembered; the sly encroachments of power 
which had been perceived and resisted, were remembered ; 
the danger of suffering a noxious precedent to take root, 
was properly estimated. It fell tothe good fortune of Ken- 
tucky, then the youngest sister of the Union, to take the 
lead in raising the voice of the State against the encroach- 
ments and usurpations of the federal government. The 
resolutions of Kentucky of ‘Y8 passed the House of Re- 
presentatives with but few dissenting voices, were unani- 
mously concurred in by the Senate, and were approved by 
the Governor. The concord with which they passed does 
honor to the sprrit of the tumes. 

Those resolutions asserted two great principles: that the 
federal constitution is founded in compact between the 
States; thatin case of a deliberate, palpable and danger- 
ous @xercise by the federal government of powers not grant- 
ed by the same compact, the States who are parties thereto, 
have the right to interpose for arresting the usurpation, and 
for maintaining within their respective limits the authori- 
ties, rights, and liberties appertaining to them. 

The resolutions were drawn by Mr. Jefferson, and, as I 
understand, were so drawn and transmitted to Kentucky, 
upon consultations and communications between Mr. Jei- 
ferson, Mr. Madison, Mr. John Taylor, of Caroline, Mr. 
Spencer Roane, and others of Virginia, and Mr. George 
Nicholas, Mr. John Brackenridge, Mr. Hubbard Taylor. 
and others of Kentucky. The same principles were as- 
serted by the Legislature of Virginia, in 1798, and again 
at the ensuing session were re-asserted an1 vindicated in a 
very lucid report penned by Mr. Madison. 

It is not my intention to enter at large into the princi- 
ples of those resolutions, but leave them to the arguments 
contained in the resolutions of Kentucky, and in the mas- 
terly argument of Mr. Madison, as the head of the commit- 
tee of the Legislature of Virginia of 1799. A few remarks, 
however, upon the origin and internal structure of the Gon- 
stitution may not be improper. 

This new constitution of the federa! government grew 
out of the old constitution, and articles of confederation, 
The third article of the old constitution declared it to be a 
firm league of friendship between the several States, “for 
their common defence, the security of their liberties, and 
their mutual and general welfare.” ‘The 13th aprtiele de- 
clared the Union should be perpetual, and provided for 
amendments, if agreed to by the Congress, and afterwards 
ratified by the Legislatures of the States. The Congress, 
reciting this provision for amendment, proposed to the States 
a convention of delegates, ‘for the sole and express pur- 
pose of revising the articles of confederation, and report- 
ing to Congress and the several Legislatures, such’ altera- 
tion and and provisions therein, as shall, when agreed to in 
Congress, and confirmed by the States, under the Federal 
| Constitution be adequate to the exigencies of governments, 
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and the preservation of the Union.” The delegates were 








appointed by the States, accordingly—they met in conven- | tranquility of this Union, are to be apprehended from the 
tion; revised the old constitution; reported their revisal to|assumption of new powers to the Federal Govern- 


Congress, who reported it for confirmation to the several 
Legislatures of the States, who authorised the convention 
in the several States; who ratified it; and their ratifi- 
cations were again reported to the Congress. Upon receiy- 
ing the ratifications of nine States, the Congress, reciting 
the whole process by which the new Constitution had been 
preposed,framed, and ratified, made provision for putting the 
new constitution into operation. The Constitution itself, 
declares, in the 7th article, that it shall be established 
“between the States so ratifying the same.” ‘The Senators 
cannot be elected but by the Legislatures of the States; the 
electors of President and Vice President in each State 
must be appointed “in such manner as the Legislature 
thereof shall direct ;” they cannot be appointed if the Le- 
gislatures will not direct. Thus it is plain, that a majority 
of States, by persisting ina refusal to elect Senators, and 
direct the appointment of electors of President and Vice 
President, can put an end to this Government. 

The observance of the compact between the States to 
elect Senators, and provide the manner of choosing electors, 
is the security for the continuance of this Government. 

Of a truth this new constitution grew out of the old con- 
stitution ; it was conceived in compact; born in compact ; cra- 
dled incompact ; its foundation is in compact ; its first voice 
and action depended upon the observance of the compact by 
the States who are parties to the compact ; its future life and 
action depends upon the faith of the States, in observing 
their compact to supply the aliment. The States are the 
parents. They are the natural and appointed guardians.— 
The Federal Government is, from its very texture, and of 
constitutional necessity, the offspringof the States, and de- 
pendent on them for its health, its regular action, its very 
existence. When it ceases to be so, if it has life and ac- 
tion at all, it will have changed its form, its nature, its ali- 
ment, and, like a parricide and a canibal, it will have mur- 
dered and devoured its parents. Against al] approaches 
towards such a horrid catastrophe, I trust the states will 
long interpose the authority of their voice, and the energy 
of their faculties, even unto the latest, last, dying, conclu- 
sive throb. 

In such vast extent of territory as that embraced by the 
United States, with such variety and difference of climate, 
soil, productions, pursuits, habits, and interests, it 1s Impos- 
sible to combine and manage all interests in one general 
system of legislation, and yet preserve the liberties and 
welfare of all. Hence the necessity of State Governments 
with their appropriate powers, and a Federal Government 
with its appropriate powers. Those delegated by the States 
to the Federal Government, are wisely selected by the 
most enlightened statesmen and patriots, assisted by expe- 
rience. The great powers of making war, peace, and trea- 
ties, levying money, and regulating commerce, with the 
correspondent Executive and Judicial authorities, were ef- 
fectually vested in the Federal Government. All the pow- 
ers not delegated, are reserved to the States. The Federal 
Government is founded in a spirit of amity and of mutual! 
defference and concession. The States delegated a portion 
of their powers and authorities, the better to secure the re- 
sidue. So the constitution is explained by the unanimous 
order of the convention, in a letter appended to the consti- 
tution, and signed by George Washington, the President 
of the Convention, and addressed to the Congress. So it 
was understood, and so adopted by the States. 

The majority of States are secure, as al] majorities are ; 
they elect a majority of members to both Houses of Con- 
gress, and the President; they control the operations of the 

Government, and can change the course of oppressive 
measures by the regular course of periodical elec- 
tions. They are secured against the oppression of their 
local and particular interests. But the minority of States 
have also their local and particular interests. These re- 
quired security under this rew Constitution. This securi- 
ty of the minority of States, against the oppression of their 
particular interests, for the benefit of a majority, was in- 
tended to be effected: Ist, By such a judicious selection 
of delegated powers as, in their exercise, were likely to 


advance the genera! weliare of all, if discreetly used ; but if 


abused, the abuse would be generally felt and therefore, 
subject to be corrected by the regular action of the gov- 
ernment. 2nd. By a regulation even of the delegated 
powers, to prevent local and particular injury, such as that 
no tax or duties shall be laid on articles exported from any 


State—no preference shall be given by any regulation of 


commerce or revenue, to the ports of one State over those 
of another, &c. &c. 3dly. By providing against the addi- 
tion of new powers, at the will of a majority, but requiring 
the concurrence of three fourths of the States. 

But if new powers may be assumed, by forced con- 
structions and usurpation, and the wil! of the Government, 
acting by a majority of its parts, can stand in place of 
amendments ratified by three-fourths of the States; if the 
will and construction so made can stand for constitution- 
al law, then the mode of amendment which requires the 
eoncurrence of three-fourths of the States is evaded—a 
new mode of amendment is introduced—the will of a 
majority of Congress, with the assent of the President, 
(or two thirds without his assent,) with the assent of a 
majority of the Supreme Court, can make the constitu- 
tion what they please. But a majority of the States can 
elect whom they please as President, and make the ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court as they please. The consti- 
tutional security of the minority of States, against amend- 


———— 


The greatest dangers to the liberties, prosperity. and 


ment, contrary to the course of amendment prescribed, 
whereby the particular interests of a majority, of the 
States may be subserved, at the expense of the particular 
interests of a minority of the States. Secondly, from 
leaving outof view the great end and design of the con- 
stitution, which was to protect the rnghts and advance the 
interests and prosperity of al] the States, substituting there- 
for, a course of legislation to advance the particular inte- 
rests of a part only, by a colorable use of the delegated 
powers according to the letter, but contrary to the spirit 
and intent of the grant. 

Whilst that spirit of amity, and mutual deference and 
eoncession in which the constitution was framed and 
adopted, shall be observed and cultivated, the great pur- 
pose and design of the constitution will be accomplished, 
the general welfare will be advanced, the national defence 
will be strengthened, the Union will be consolidated. The 
exercise of doubtful powers, and a wanton disrespect of 
the opinions and statements of the representatives of par- 
ticular States, a want of mutual deference and concession 
in the exercise of delegated powers, whereby measures 
particularly disagreeable and injurious to a part are un- 
necessarily imposed, when other measures less obnoxious 
would answer the exigencies of the Government, cannot 
failto produce distrust, discord and weakness, The dis- 
creet exercise of powers clearly delegated, cannot fail to 
promote concord, tranquility, union and strength. The 
powers delegated are sufficient for all the exigencies of 
the Federal Government. They are of such a character, 
so judiciously and guardedly selected, thata discreet use af 
them cannot fail to promote the general prosperity, and 
strengthen the national detence. 

Viewing the Federal and State Governments in their 
respective proportions and divisions of powers, moving 
harmoniously in their respective orbits, the plan is most 
heautiful and well ordered. The theory of the Govern- 
ment. when surveyed in allits parts, divisions, connexions, 
and proportions, is the grandest and most sublime effort 
of the human genius on the subject of human government. 
It combines the greatest practical security for protecting 
the rights of industry and personal liberty at home, with 
the most energetic, powerful defence against foreign force. 

In other governments, as the empire is enlarged 
security for particular interests, and personal liberty 
is weakened. The whole power of the government 
is concentrated at the capital. The foreign force 
which conquers the capital, conquers the government, and 
prescribes the terms of the conqueror. But in our fede- 
rative principle, the enlargement of the territory does not 
endanger particular local interests, nor weaken the secu- 
rity for liberty; the domestic concerns are managed and 
protected by the State governments. The multiplication 
of States adds to the general strength and general defence 
against foreign force; the general interests are managed 
and protected by the General Government. Let a foreign 
force possess and burn the Capital; he has accomplished 
no conquest: The Congress will rebuild with increased 
splendor. Should the President and both Houses of Con- 
gress be carried into captivity, they have no power to de- 
stroy the Constitution; the Government is not conquered. 
The States are ready to elect another Congress and ano 
ther President. In war, there is a power in every State, 
to act in concert with the General Government, to give aid, 
activity, and energy to the means of defence. 

Whilst we cherish that spirit of amity, mutual defe- 
rence, and concession, in endeavoring to promote the com- 
mon interests and general welfare of all the states in which 
the Constitution was made, we have nothing to fear for 
our liberties from abroad or at home. But if that gene- 
rous spirit, which was the creator of the Constitution, 
which is its soul and its essence, shall be supplanted by a 
sordid spirit of avarice, a cold, calculating policy to pro- 
mote the particular interests of a majority of the States, 
at the expense of the minorily of the States, then, indeed, 
we will have fallen upon evil times. Whenever a majori- 
ty of the States shall be coalesced to promote their partic- 
ular interests at the expense of the minerity, then there 
will be a dav big with the fate of the last and fairest ex- 
periment in favor of the rights of human nature. The 
actors of that day will be responsible for the greatest 
trust ever confided to a political soriety, the fairest, fond- 
est hope of human liberty. The federal Union must be 
preserved; the friends and patrons of free government 
must not be exposed to be insulted and silenced by the vo- 
taries of tyranny. It is foreign from my purpose to ex- 
cite sectional jealou:ies, or arouse local ana particular in- 
terests. My earnest desire is to promote a generous spirit 
of union, a lofty spirit of patriotism, which rises above the 
level of consulting particular interests, by measures par- 
ticularly disagreeable and injurious to others. I desire to 
cultivate a spirit of mutual concession, and deference in 
devising measures lable to as few objections as may be, 
and most likely to invite the concurrence and promote the 
prosperity of all. 

That the ruler of the universe, in his infinite wisdom 
and goodness, will teach us the value of union, and lead 
us to cultivate that spirit of amity, mutual deference, and 
concession which the peculiarity of our political situation 
renders indispensible to the general welfare, and that this 
union may be perpetual, is the longing of my heart, as it 
ought to be the prayer of every true American. 

By Mr. Bibb. The Federal Constitution: The charter of limits 








ments, unless by the concurrence of three-fourths of the 
States, will be gone. 


between State and Federa! powers. Let us remember that the best 


constitutions will degenerate into tyranny, if there is not a power 
to watch; support, and defend them against usurpation. 

5. The Virginia resolutions, and Madison's reportof the year 95 
- Text books in the Jefferson school: when they cease to be read 
and admired, the days of Liberty wii! be numbered. 

Mr.:P. P. Barnovr rose and said— 

Mr. President: The sentiment whick has just been propos- 
ed, is of a character calculated to excite strong emotions jn 
the bosoms of those present, who are members of the 
Virginia delegation. It carries with it a tribute of res. 


racterized her political course. 
Though, Sir, altogether unused to addresses of this kind, 
I may be indulged for a moment, in making a few re. 
marks, which the occasion seems to justify, if not to re. 
quire. 

If it be our wish, as I doubt not it is, to administer this 
Government with a view to those beneficial and happy 
results which it iscapable of producing, allow me to say,Sir, 
that I know no means so effectual for the altainment of 
that object, as an adherence to the principles contained jp 
the resolution which have just received our decided appro- 
bation principles which, of late, bave been tauntingly 
called, the Virginia doctrines; but which, no matter from 
what quarter they may have been advanced, are the doc. 
trines of the constitution. 

The sum of them is this: To maintain the political bal- 
ance, in the precise equilibrium to which it was adjusted 
by those who made it; to leave with the Federal Govern. 
ment the powers which are granted to it; to claim for the 
States, and the people of the States, the remainder, [py 
fixing this lime of demarcation, to follow that surest of a}! 
cuides, the textof the Constitution, and not the bewilder- 
ing mazes of the doubtful and erro:;eous commentaries 
which are made upon it; we shot ld avoid exercising here, 
all those powers which are attempted to be derived from 
an endless series of construction, and inference; we should 
thus, and in my judgment, thus only, “give unto Czsar, 
the things which are Casar’s ” 

We cling to these principles, Sir, not as constitutional 
phantasies; not as matters of feeling or of prejudice; but 
as the result of the most deliberate reflection; because we 
verily believe them to be undeniably true, and because we 
think that our political liberty lepends upon their obser- 
vance. 

It was a flag, Sir, bearing these principles in bold relief, 
under which my native State led the van in the great bat- 
tle which produced the civil revolution, at the opening of 
the present century; it was the one unde: which she rallied 
the democracy of the country. They followed her lead, 
and she led them to a glorious and triumphant victory—a 
victory whose trophies consisted, not in the spoils ‘ofa 
conquered enemy, but in the re-establishment of their vio- 
lated constitution. Yes, Sir. the time was when what are 
now, in the language of derision, called Virginia doctrines, 
bore another anda more honored name; when they were 
called American doctrines, and were revered as such: 
when, not only the whole democracy ef this Union recoz- 
nized them as orthodox in theory, but they were triump)- 
antly carried into practice, under the auspices of that 
distinguished son of Virginia, the anniversary of whose 
birth we have this day met to celebrate. “He was the 
pilot who weathered the storm” Sir, when I have said 
this, | have not filled his just measure of praise. [shall 
do no morethan justice to his memory, when I say, “that 
he was the darling of philosophy, the apostle of truth, 
and the favorite votary of liberty.” 

This, Sir, is neither the time nor the place to inquire 
how it has happened that principles which, a few years 
ago, like sound coin, passed current throughout the United 
States, have so far lost their credit, as to be confined in 
their circulation, now, to a narrow compass. I may, how- 
ever, be allowed to say, that the change which has occur- 
red is not in the intrinsic value of this political coin, but 
in the mistaken estimate which, of late, bas been set upon 
it. No, Sir, let the assayers subject it to what process the} 
please, they will find that it has no more of alloy now, than 
it hadin times past; and that now, as then, it is entitled to 
fill the channel of circulation, whether we regard the purity 
of the gold which it contains, or the mint at which it was 
coined. 

Sir, no political event would give me so much pleasure, 
as to see these doctrines restored to their original credit 
and general currency; to see them henceforth bear not the 
impress of Virginia only, but that of United America;--in 
short, to see the BANNER oF THE ConsTITUTION displayed 
by those who are in command here, in every department of 
the Government, with the same inscription labelled on 1t, 
as was seen on the cross which appeared to Constanstine, 
hoc signo vince. 

Sir, what gives to the sentiment, which has just been pro- 
posed, great value in my estimation, is, that 1 hail it as an 
auspicious omen; that hope at least, as to this desired good, 
may be indulged, even though in event expectation may be 
disappointed. 

6. Louisiana. The memory of him who acquired it, first honor 
ed, by an anniversary commemoration ander the Presidency of him 
who defended it. ' 

Long continued cheering, and brilliant music from the 
marine band, followed the delivery of this toast; and aftet 
the applause and acclamations had subsided, a pause and 
silence ensued which indicated the expectation of a spea- 
ker. A feeling of disappointment had begun to prevail, 
when Mr. Benron rose and responded to the toast, in é 
brief address. 





| Mr. President, and gentlemen of the company ; 
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“The sentiment which has just been delivered, and re- 
ceived with so much applause, and followed by @ pruse so 
95 emphatic, calls for an acknowledgment from the West— 
‘ad «PA from that further West which lies beyond the Mississippi, 
| d stretches its vast expanse towards the shores of the 
Pacific and the shades of the setting sun. It calls for a 
os- |m son of Louisiana,—a native born citizen of that former 
province of the French and Spanish monarchies, whose 
ie : onal history, in his transit from the despotism of a pro- 
<— viet to the liberty of a continent, whose political meta- 


er 





es- fe vy 


ha- f= morphosis from subject vassalage to republican citizenship, 

would illustrate without the aid of words, and more ennpe 
ind, ply than my words can illustrate any thing, the nee “ 
re- : the events which the SORTER. COMMROMOTEES. come 
re- from that remote West, not a native, but an*“adopted son; 


and, in the absence of such ason, and to gratify an expecta. 
this tion which the pause in this festivity, the looks of ies 
ppy company, and the whole occasion announces, I have risen 
Sir. to return thanks in the name of all the inhabitants of the 
it of ancient Louisiana,—in the name of all the inhabitants of 


ed in the Great West,—for the delivery, and applauded recep- 
ypro- tion, of the toast which has honored the act, and the author 
ingly of the act, and defender of the fruits of the act, which, in 
from re-uniting the two halves ot the valley of the Mississippi, 
doc- and collecting all the waters of the I ather Fioods under the 
shelter of one Republican Flag, vindicated the laws and in- 

| bal- tentions of nature, established and confirmed the nghts 
usted and happiness of the present and future generations, and 
vern- laid the foundation for the largest empire of freemen which 
or the Time or Earth ever beheld. Great was the merit of the 
r. In acquisition ,— great the merit of the defence, and rapidly 
of all approaching is the time when the complete subsidence of 
rilder- all the brief passions which feed upon the glory of cotem- 
itaries porary deeds, shall leave to the policy which acquire d, and 
x here, the valor which defended Louisiana, the universal applause 
| from and everlasting homage, which the gratitude of all uations 
should bestows upon the events which fix aud perpetuate their bap- 
Cw sar, piest destinies. But let us pass from this grateful theme 
of thanks and gratitude, to a point in the toast well caleu- 

ntiona| lated to fix our attention, and excite our admuration,—to 
e; but that singular fact and rema”kable coincidence which it re- 
use Wwe cognizes, that, the memory of him who acquired, is first 
juse We honored by a public commemoration, under the Presidency 
- obser- of him who defended Louisiana. I am no believer, much 
less a professor, in the occult sciences; but I have faith in 

d relief, the concatenation of homogeneous eveuts, and in the order 
eat bat- of succession between cause and effect. I believe thai 
ning of MR events have their causes; and when I see things happening 
e rallied stone time which could as well have happened at another 
ver lead, me, and at various other times, and yet did not happen, I 
‘tory—a [Bam prone to believe that there was a cause for each contin- 
ils of a sency, for the omission as well as for the occurrence; and 
heir vie- that it belongs to the power of reason to discover that cause. 
what are This is the case with the civic festival which we are no. 
joctrines, Picelebrating. This festival might have been celebrated be- 
yey were fore, and often, and was not. The appropriate occasion 
as such; MiMforit has often occurred. 1 pass by the whole period of 
yn recog: MMEMr. Jefferson’s life, because his principles and his delica- 
triumph: y, retreated from an honor of this kind while be was alive, 
s of that nd rendered it impossible, by causing the knowledge ot 
of whose iis birth day to be kept a secret. I take the period that 
e was the MMos clapsed since his death. He died in 1826. And three 
have said Hitimes, since that period, has the revolving year brought 
{ shall Bound the anniversary of his birth—three times has the 
say, “that Bernal sun shone upon the day of his nativity—and no to- 
of truth, Hien of remembrance, no sign of grateful recollection, has 


matked that pay. Unheeded and unnoticed, undistin- 
rushed, and unknown from the serics of common days, 11 
as been permitted to take its unhonored turn in the revo- 
ution of time, as if it had never produced any thing to fix 
je attention, to command the gratitude, and to call for the 
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may, how: auks of the generations of man. Now, for the first time, 
has occut- Hifhis scene is changed. Now, for the first time, the grate- 
i coin, but Hil homage which all nations, in al] ages, have paid to their 
»n set UpO! Hienefactors, is seen to be paid, by a portion of the Ameri- 


rocess the} 
y now, than 
entitled to 
d the purity 
hich it was 


in people, to the memory of their own greatest benefac- 
. Now, for the first time, after the lapse of three pos- 
lumous anniversaries, a company has assembled to honor 
ie birth day of Jefferson. And what a company! How 
chin renown! how high in, the confidence of the people! 
ow dear to the cause of liberty!—But this is a theme 
lich I cannot touch,—which belongs to other speakers 
ito other auditors,—to Rumor and to Fame! to whose 
housand tongues” and “brazen trumpet” I leave it to pro- 
um,to America and to Europe, the character of the com- 
iy which first commemorated, as a civic festival, the 
ith Day of Thomas Jefferson. I return to my own train 
reflections, which exclude this celebration from the 
npter of accidents, and give it a place in the history of 
tularevents. My reason forbids me to class it with the 
% contingencies which come together without cause, 
g0 off without consequences. It instructs me to look 
‘cause and tells me it is to be found in the book of 
‘ses which brought into power the men whose bosoms 
filled with the sentiment which the first toast announ- 
‘—Reverence for the political principles of Thomas 
/rson. In this point of view [I contemplate the coinci- 
*ewhich the toast recognizes, and which I have thought 
pry to fix the attention of the company; and thus re- 
ling it, T look upon this celebration as a solemn recur- 
* to fundamental principles, and a declaration of adhe- 
'%0 the republican doctrines of the great apostle of 
*tican Liberty. This, Mr. President and gentlemen, 
grave and important character under which this first 
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it, the inquiries rush upon my mind. Have I seen the last 
of these celebrations? Shall I see the last? Is the man 
yet born that-shall live to see the last? Is che seat of the 
Federal Government alone to witness them! Shall the 
States, of which he was the yreatest friend, have no honors 
for that friend? And answering these inquiries, according 
to my own ardent wishes and fond aspirations, | answer, 
no! I answer that this is the beginning only, the first in a 
series and multiplication of celebrations, which the friends 
and admirers of Jefferson will cherish and perpetuate, for 
the double object of shewing honor to him and preserving 
his principles for themselves. This is my hope, and to 
crown it with a libation, I beg leave to offer to the compa- 
uy, in concluding these brief remarks, a sentiment congeni- 
lal to his wish. 

(Leave was granted by acclamation. Mr. B. then gave 
the following toast, which was drank with great applause:) 

Tae Bintu Day or Tuomas Jerrerso —May us anniversary cele- 
bration EXTEND through all time, and syreaD through ail the borders of 
the Republic. 

7 “Peace, commerce, and honest friendship, with all nations; 
entangling alliances with none ”’~ Jeffersons Inaugural .4ddress. 

5. ‘The support of the State Goveraments in all their rights, as 
the most competent administrations for our domestic concerns.”— 
The Same. 

9. “The preservation of the General Government in its whole 
constitutioual vigor, as the sheet auchor of our peace athome and 
safety abroad.”— The Same 

10. “A jealous care of the right of election by the people; a mild 
and safe corrective of those abuses which are jopped by the sword 
of revolution in coutries where peaceable remedies are unprovi- 
ded.”’"— The Same. 


11. ‘*Keonomy in the public expense, that labor may be lightly 
burdened.”— The Same 

12. “A wise and frugal Government, which shali restrain men 
from injuring one another, shall leave them otherwise free to regu- 
late their own pursuits of industry and improvement, and shali not 
take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned: this is the 
sum of good government.” — The Same. 

13. Republicans of the Jeffersonian faith, wherever found—in 
the North, South, East, or West—ail brethren of the same principle: 
unitvof action in the great cause of good goveroment their para- 
mount obligation of duty and inierest. 


Mr. Wooprury rose and observed, that the kind allusion 
in the last toast to the East, and the wishes of ihe President 
of the Day and other gentlemen near, had emboldened him 
io trespass a few minutes on the indulgence of the cem- 
pany. 

The sentiments expressed in the toast in favor of unity 
of action in the great cause of good government among the 
Republicans of the Jeffersonian faith, wherever found, met 
with his hearty approbation. He presumed that it would 
also meet with the approbation of the large mass of his im- 
mediate constituents at home, and of their brethren of the 
same principle throughout the whole East. But he would 
not assume either to pledge or commit them on any point, 
nor usurp to represeut them in any respect beyond what his 
duty required from his peculiar position. On account ot 
that, he should venture to express, on all proper occasions, 
his own belief as to their political opinions, and endeavor 
to vindicate them, whenever attacked. But beyond this 
he could not be tempted to go; because one of their 
opinions he well knew to be the propriety of extreme 
jealousy of men in power. He himself applauded that 
jealousy. He deemed it a cardinal article of the Jef- 
fersonian faith—he thought its constant exercise one of the 
surest preservatives of our liberties, and wo be to that in- 
dividual in authority from the East, who, as a public man, 
dares €ver arrogate what has not been entrusted to him. 
Notwithstanding the liberality displayed towards the Re- 
publicans of the East in the toast just read—it was thought 
to lave been industriously inculcated in some quarters, 
that our prejudices, our interests. and opinioas, furnished 
other traits in our character, peculiar and offensive to the 
residue of the Union. Prejudices we Mubtless possess, or 
we shonld cease to be huinan; but, be assured, no preju- 
dices to the injury of our brethren of the same principle, 
whether North, South, or West. Inicrests we have some- 
times been charged with pursuing, which are exclusive 
and prejudicial to other quarters; and interesi—great par- 
amount interests, we doubtless possess. But as pursued and 
advocated by Republicans of the Jetiersonian faith, they 
are asadmirably formed to harmonize with the interests of 
the South as, in the language of Samuel Dexter, on ano- 
ther occasion, are formed for hariuweny and union the two 
sexes of the human race. 

Whatever heretic opinions have been imputed to some 
of us, and strong opinions, we doubtless possess on many 
questions of political moment; yet he was happy to avew, 
before this assembly, that, among the Republicans of the 
East, those opinions in a mass belonged (o the Jeffersonian 
faith. That, besides this test of the correctness of their 
opinions, they were in the habit of proving their faith by 
their works, and usually carried their opinions inte votes 
and measures, according to that faith, rather than confining 
their Jeffersonism to their lips + He wouldask, why should 
not the East go heart and had on al! great occasions, with 
their brethren of the same principle elsewhere? Without 
entering into a detail too tedious for this occasion, did they 
not encounter like periis with the rest, in the early settle. 
ment of the country—in planting the wilderness—in driv- 
ing back the barbarian---and in patient endurance of those 
thousand privations and ills that flesh is heir to, in new and 
inclement regions? Did they not mingle their biood and 
their counsels with the rest, through all the fiery trials of the 
Revolution, and proved themselves right good swords-men 
as well as book-men? Did they not aid in tie formation of 
our Constitution? And have they not, since, manfully strug- 
gled to uphold it? 





Soon as the principles in its administration in 1798 and 
1801, became fully understood, a large minority, and at 
limes a majority im the East, with fearlessness and constancy, 
united with their brethren in the South,the middle States,and 
the West, in support of that class of principles almost can- 
omized by the great Statesman whose birth we are now 
celebrating. Many of them have gone for those principles, 
not on the popular current, buoyed up by triumphant num- 
bers, and the smiles, honors, and plaudits of the times, but 
through taunts, reproaches, rebuifs, and persecutions, 
which none can duly appreciate who have not felt or wit- 
nessed them: through scenes infinitely more disheartening 
than those which the great orator of antiquity, towards the 
close of his pilgrimage on earth, looking back upon, ob- 
served that if starting afresh in life, with all his sufferings 
and glories presented on the one hand, and a halter on the 
other, he should be inclined to accept the latter. Could 
that martyr in defence of Athenian Democracy have gazed 
through the vista of futurity, and seen what is the high 
price of freedom in every age: could he have beheld how 
often such sufferings were to come unmitigated by his glo- 
ries—and how indispensable to the preservation of Repub- 
lican itberty in all after times were the moral courage and 
invincible fortitude which he sometimes failed to exhibit— 
he might, in so glorious a cause, have rejoiced to devote all 
he had or ever could hope to have. 

Mr. W. asked indulgence a moment more, and he was 
done. What had been the fruits of those principles of Mr. 
Jefferson in the administration of this Government. to sup- 
port which, so much at the East and elsewhere had been 
sacrificed and sutiered! They are beautifully grouped in 
an address to him in 1809, by the Legislature of Virginia. 
when he was about to retire from public life. He could 
not recollect them accurately, nor call to mind each partic- 
ular; but in substance, the Legislature thanked him for the 
model of an administration conducted on the purest princi- 
ples of Republicanism—for pomp and state laid aside—for 
internal taxes and public burthens diminished—for super- 
fuous officers disbanded—for the monarchial maxim that a 
aational debt is a national blessing renounced—for more 
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than thirty millions of our debt discharged---for the In- 
lian title to a hundred million acres of our national do- 
main extingwished—and finally, for what, above all other 
themes, thg historic muse would hang en with rapture, the 
liberty of speech and of the press had been preserved in- 
violate—-without which genius and science were given to 
manin vain. The liberty of the Press preserved iuviolate, 
not by any exclusion of its conductors from the equal rights 
and priyileges guaranteed to ail, but by leaviig reason free to 
combat with error—and due honors to descend on all of ster- 
liug worth, whether in or out of employments, which Bar- 
low and Franklin elevated and honored as they elevated 
and honored the country of their birth. 

The argosie of state, as Mr. Jefferson, in 1801, called 
our constitution, in writing to the Revolutionary veteran, 
Dickerson, has since his administration been sometimes 
steered into rather rough water, and been somewhat en- 
dangered by breakers. But, under a new commander and 
disciple of Jefferson, can we not justly cherish the hope that 
she will, as was then promised—that she will again be put 
on her Republican tack—will escape shipwreck—and long 
show by the beauty of her motions, the skill of her build- 
ers and officers. 

He feit assured that his friends in the East were ready to 
co-operate, in the language of the toast just given, in this 
great cause. ‘They were ready to go for measures in true 
accordance with their professions. Their principles were 
intended for practical effect, and not to evaporate in mere 
holiday talk—anot worth the breath that utters it, or the ink 
that writes it dowp. In their just expectations he believed 
they would not be disappointed. These remarks he had 
aot made for flattery to the memory of Jefferson, departed ; 
or to the character of any of his admirers, present. Any 
body who knew him or his constituents, knew we would 
not flatier Neptune for his trident, nor Jove for his power to 
thunder. But they knew hkewise, we were willing to offer 
a just borage to merit at all times and in all piaces. They 
knew that under any lead, in which we have confidence, 
political and personal, we are willing at all times to unite 
with our brethren of the South, the middle States, and the 
West—to enforce the main articles of the Jeffersonian 
faith in the administration of our Government. We deem 
it the only granite foundation for our Union; and though 
differences of opinion must and will exist on some subjects 
—yet it was as much as erring humanity permited, that 
those who acted together in a free government should 
agree in essentials. An union with our brethren founded 
on these principles in their great essentials, and fairly and 
equally carried into the administration of this Government, 
he would always advocate in behalf of his friends in the 
East, and would vouch for them, that, like Hannibal at the 
altar, they were ready to swear to abandon that U nion——nev- 
er——never—never! 

14. The surviving associates and coadjutors of Jefferson in the 
civil revolution and political reformation of 1800. 

15. The basis of the Union: equality of rights aod duties—of 
benefits and of burthens. 

16. The bane of the Union: oppression of minorities ; unequal 
taxation ; unequal distribution of public benefits 

Mr. Hubbard, of New Hampshire, then offered the fel- 
lowing sentiment : 

South Carolina: Her munificent liberality to the family of Jef- 
ferson—the most feeling evidence of her devotion to his principles. 

After the applause which followed the annunciation ‘of 
the foregoing had ceased, 

Mr. Hayne, of South Carolina, rose and said : 
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I rise, Mr. President, to express, in behalf of my col- 
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leagues and myself, our grateful acknowledgemenss for the 
high honer conferred upon the State we represent, by the 
sentiment just offered, and by the enthusiastic manner i 
which it has been received. Accustomed, as we have been 
of late, te hear the conduct of South Carolina misrepresent- 
ed, and her principles reviled, the language of cordial ap- 
probation goes warm to the heart; and proceeding from 
such an assembly as this,—composed of so many patriotic 
and enlightened disciples of Jurrerson, convened to do 
honor to his memory, and to perpetuate his principles---has 
excited emotions in my bosom, which I find myself unable 
to express. The subject alluded to in the toast which has 
just been offered, affords me the opportunity of saying, that 
South Carolina early imbibed, and has constantly cherished 
a profound veneration for the character, gratitude for the 
services, and devotion tothe principles of Tuomas JErrer- 
sow. Whenthat great and good man “departed from among 
us,” he left to the guardianship of his countrymen, his re- 
putation, and his chi/dren,---objects always most dear to his 
heart, and which excited the deepest solicitude in the clos- 
ing heurs of his life. "The especial charge of his reputa- 
tion, (interwoven with the whole political history of his 
country,) was solemnly confided to the friend of his youth, 
the faithful companion who had stood by his side in all the 
dangers and trials of his political warfare, with this touch- 
ing injunction :—*“You have been a pillar of support to me 
through life—rakE CARE OF ME WHEN DEap.” [Letter to 
Mr. Madison, February 17, 1826.] In the keeping of Mr. 
Madison, (supported as he will be, by the whole Repubhi- 
can family of the Union, to whom Mr. Jerrerson stood in 


guidance of one of the noblest of her distinguished sons, 
planted upon her borders the standard of Srate Ricuts, 
and achieved a great and a glorious victory for the good 
cause. Neither denunciations nor threats could induce 
her patriotic and enlightened Chief Magistrate, ta, recede 
from the proud stand he had taken in defence of the consti- 
tutional rights committed to his charge. Public opinion 
was rallied to his support, liberty triumphed, and the Con- 
stitution was saved. With such illustrious examples be- 
fore us, we can never despair of the Republic. Marching 
under the banner of State rights, looking to the preservation 
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occasion, GEoreia, (in every sense our sister,) under the 


of the principles of Thomas Jefferson, asking nothing for 
ourselves but “freedom to regulate our own pursuits,” and 
the undisturbed enjoyment of the profits of our own labor, 
claiming nothing of the federal government, but that they 
should be “faithful to the Constitution,” directing all our 
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time, somewhat amusing, if not remarkable, to which [ wi!! 
only allude, leaving it to be found out by those who will 
look into the history of the events which immediately en. 
sued.* In proportion to the spirit with which royal fayor 
had been rejected, so were we to be made the victims o{ 
royal vengeance. And Georgians do not forget that, in the 
hour of peril which followed, South Carolina, with a hund. 
red and fifty volunteers from Charleston and three hundred 
and fifty militia, flew to our relief, dislodged the enemy from 
the neighborhood of Savannah, burning her vessels and de. 
feating veterans of courage, led on by officers of renown, 
And, I am sure it will be thought excusable in a native of 
that city to mention it, that, at a town meeting, without 4 
single voice dissenting, it was agreed, and orders wete giy. 
en to the troops to execute it---that the city should be de- 
stroyed by burning every house in it before it should be. 
come a strong hold of the enemy. 


eflorts honestly and zealously to the preservation of our 
liberties, the perpetuation of the Union, and the promotion 
of the peace. prosperity and happiness of our common coun- 
try, we shall go steadily forward, (doubting nothing and 
fearing nothing,) in the full assurance, that the constitution 
will be restored, and that our efforts will eventually be 
crowned with complete success. Allow me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to conclude by offering the following toast: 

The State of Georgia —By the firmness and energy of her Troups, 
she has achieved one great victory for tate rights; the wisdom and 
eloquence of her sons, will secure her another proud triumph in the 
councils of the nation. 


Drank with great applause; after which, 











the relation of a political father,) his character is safe.— 
South Carolina has assumed the humbler, though not less 
erateful office, of assisting in taking care of his children. 
In so doing, she has offered but a small tribute of respect 
for the memory, and gratitude for the services of the great 
Apostle of Liberty. 

Passing from this topic,—on which, perhaps, it does not 
become me to dwell, I turn to another, | trust not inappro- 
priate to the place or the occasion. 

The position of South Carolina, in relation to certain 
powers assumed, and measures adopted, by the Federal Go- 
vernment,—-the grounds of her opposition to those mea- 
sures,-—and the principles by which she is actvated, have 
been so much misunderstood, and so grossly mis:epresent- 
ed, that I shall offer no apology for saying a few words on 
these subjects. 


inediate pressure of a system fatal to our prosperity. 
gentlemen who think so, be now undeceived. 
olina is animated by other and far higher motives. 

Government to the policy of Tuomas Jerrrrson. 
tending, has been most injurious to her interests. 
bread it has carned.” 
half their value. 
feet. 
all the efforts of industry. 
ity, it is not our only object to relieve ourselves from it 
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was based, and which are essential to the permanence of ou 
free institutions. 


which taxes the industry of one portion of a country for the 
benefit of another, is to impoverish the one, while it cor- 
A system which burthens unjustly the la- 
bor of one section, in order to render more profitable the 
labor of other sections—which undertakes to regulate and 
centrol, through the Federal Government, the whole labor 
and capital of the country——which makes the Treasury of 
the United States the grand reservoir into which the wealth 
of the country is to be drawn, and from which it i8 to issue 
in new channels, marked out by local interests, and other 
sinister influences,—is a system which every candid and 
intelligent man must perceive, cannot fail eventually to 
destroy the balance between the Federal and State Govern- 
ménts—to strip the States of every vestige of sovereignty, 
—to sow the seeds of dissention,—to corrupt the people,— 
and, finally, to make this “a Government without limitation 


rupts the other. 


of powers.” 


Gentlemen may be assured, that no free government can 
long endure, under the corrupting influence of such a svs- 
The South is striving to resist this system, by all the 
~ . . a ; If she succeeds, she will “save the 
Constitution,” as it was once before saved by Jerrerson 
With him, 


tem. 
means in her power. 


and his compatriots, “when at its last gasp.” 
we are resolved “‘not to give up the ship without efforts 


save her”--she “lived well through the first squall,” and 


we trust in God, “may weather the present one.” ‘ 


In pursuing this course we are following in the footsteps 
of the great and good men, and of the enlightened and pa- 
In 1798, Virginia 
and Kentucky, led on by Jefferson and Madison, “marshall- 


triotic States who have gone before us. 


I know that it is unnecessary for me to 
say to the political friends by whom I am surrounded, that 
the South cherishes as sincere a devotion to the Union, and 
is animated by as ardent a desire to preserve it, as the East, 
or the West; but I doubt not, there are some, even in this 
assembly, who are not aware that we have any higher ob- 
jects in view, than merely to relieve ourselves from the im- 
Let 
outh Car- 
She is 
fighting the battles of the Constitution,--she is struggling 
for the principles of °98,—and striving to bring back the 
It is 
(rue, Sir, that “the system,” against which the Seuth is con- 
In 
South Carolina, the effect has been, to “take from labor the 
It has blighted the prospects of the 
farmer, and deprived the products of the svil of more than 
To the Southern merchant it has operat- 
ed as an interdict to the use of the Ocean, which rolls at his 
It isan Incubus on the bosom of society, paralizing 
But, Sir, grievous as has been 
the operation of this system, and threatening, as it does, to 
andermine the very foundations of our wealth and prosper- 


We are striving for the establishment of those 
great fundamental principles, on which our Government 


Mr. Wayne, of Georgia, rose and addressed the compa- 
ny as follows: 

Mr. Prestpent: The notice taken of the State of Geor- 
gia by the gentleman (Mr. Hayne) and the flattering recep- 
tion of it by this company, demand some acknowledgment 
from one of her sons; and the delicate situation of him 
(Gov. Troup) who was comprehended in the compliment 
to the State, is my apology for the attempt to make this in- 


- 


Sir, every State in the Union may recur to instances 


of devotedness to freedom, and this was the first contriby- 
tion of Georgia to our national fund of patriotism. Cn the 


anniversary of Jeflerson’s birth day, what purer sacri- 
fice can be offered to his memory, than a recurrence to 
such revolutionary works? Let this consideration be, in 
part, my apology for bringing it to your notice. 

But, sir, Georgia has recollections connected with the 
progress of our government, of which IT am reminded by 
the occasion. After the adoption of the Constitution. 
when it was seen that powers were claimed under it whic, 
had not been granted; that neither the authority, or the 
caution of Washington had been suflicient to repress in 
our foreign relations, at least the appearance of partiality 
for one of the great powers which control!ed Europe, that 
the people were to be restrained from the free discussion 
of the merits of men and measures; and, unmindful o{ 
our European origin, and of our country having become 
a sanctuary for the oppressed of all nations, that govern. 
ment had arrogated the power to interrupt the feelings o 
relationship, and the charities of the heart, for our friends 





adequate return for such kindness. And, in doing so, 
whilst I recur for a moment to the incidents of other times, 
the revolutionary character of the one, and the connection 
of the other, with this occasion, will cause them to be lis- 
tened to with indulgence. 

Indeed, Sir, it is true, that Georgia has recollections 


citizens, and which account for in a great degree, as they 
are in fact, an index to the character of her people. The 


perior patriotism to any of our sister States. 


our custody. 


upon their selfishness. 








threats daunt the spirit aroused by her tyranny. 


connected with the revolutionary history of our country, 
and with the progress of our Government, gratifying to her 


allusion to them is not intended to advance a claim of su- 
And as a vin- 
dication that in whatever attitude we have at any time stood 
to the General Government, or may now bear in_ relation 
to an interesting subject about to be canvassed in Congress 
—that it has been assumed only from a disposition to sus- 
tain what we believe to have been the principles of our an- 
cestors, and to preserve the rights committed by them to 
At that period of American history, when 
pressed by taxation and restraints upon her trade, we were 
degraded from the condition of free colonies to servile pro- 
vinces; it will be remembered by all who will recur to 
the occurrences immediately preceding the revolution, 
that Great Britain left nothing untried to divide and sepa- 
rate the States, which could work upon their fears, or act 
But happily for us, such lures did 
not, in a single instance, seduce any more than could her 
In some 
of her most oppressive acts, and in one particularly, for re- 
straining the trade of several provinces in America, Georgia 
was excepted from its operation, with the double view that 
S| England might have_an easier access to the tribes of In- 
dians within the limis of the State, whom she intended to 
be her allies in the expected rebellion; and that our sister 


ch | r| State immediately to the North, already relatively strong 
Ihe inevitable effect of any system 


from abroad, by exilingthe emigrant apon mere suspicion 


i 
Our people became alarmed atthedownwardtendency which 


had been given to our institutions, and naturally looked 
among the patriots of the revolution for some one asa leader 


to maintain them in their purity. [In the straggle which en- 


‘sued, Georgia, by her Abraham Baldwin, and James 
| Jackson—names so familiar to your ears—was not an in- 
efficient agent in giving the first triumph to American de- 
mocracy; and it was from those men that he who main- 
tained it in the State’s recent controversy with the Gene- 
ral Government, and whose sensibility at your warm ap- 
probation of his conduct, has overcome his ability to 
thank you. derived his principles—for he was almost the 
adopted son of the one, and the disciple of the other. In 
that political revolution, sir, as you well know, Georgia 
was not enlisted as a recruit to keep possession after vic- 
tory had been won, nor converted by subsequent efforts, 
and brought into the household by adoption; but she lays 
claim to the distinction of being one of the original family, 
and it isto show that thereis no degeneracy in her sons, 
that her representatives are here to-day to honor the mem- 
ory of its patriarch. 


But, sir, with this constant devotedness to liberty, and 
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and populous, might have upon her borders a frontier pro- 
vince to harrass her people and to subdue those notions of 
liberty and free government which were no sooner heard 
from Massachusetts and Virginia, than they were respond- 
ed in tones of harmonious boldness by the patriots of South 
Carolina. Sir, the gentleman (General Hayne) reaps a 
more than ordinary gratification from such retrospection; 
for their blood flows in his veins, and their principles are 
his inheritance. When the act of the British Parliament, 
just alluded to, reached America, the sorrow felt for op- 
pression was aroused into indignation at the attempt to se- 
duce. A Continental Congress had been invited to assem- 
ble before the arrival of the ect, and it was not until after- 
wards known that Georgia called a Provincial Congress to 
deliberate upon our general grievances. 


the principles of our government, how much has Georgia 

been recently misunderstood. Because she took a firma'- 
titude in opposition to the power claimed by the late ad- p 
ministration, over her rights, she was charged with having 9 aio 
forgotten her love of country. Sir Hampden showed bis 3 ** 
love of country and of liberty, by opposition, and not by #, * 
concession. Because we spoke with the tongues of free- HB... 
men, and, when menaced with military coercion, replied Bi 
that the very first hostile movement which should be made, B® to 
those by whom it should be done, should be treated as a 
public enemy, she was taunted with having weakened the Bm 0 
confederacy by her own want of love of Union. Devot- 3 Ke 
ed as we were, and continue to be, to the Union of these 3m but 
States, and determined as we are to maintain it, we have Hi an 
the rights secured to its members. We believed that our 3 'e 


position was not only sustained by the spirit of the Con- 3 ve 


vor was spurned in resolves, said by a contemporary Briti 
annalist, “to be more spirited than those from any part 
America;” 
of the provinces, and as being grounded on the suppositi 


tage.” 
to | pening of successive events, which are natural causes 


with the Anniversary of our National Festival, and w 





ed us the way” to liberty and safety. 


On a more recent 








| Five delegates 
were appointed to represent her in the first-—-the royal fa- 


and she declared Ker exclusion from the gene- 
ral act of oppression “‘had beeti meant to break the union 


that the inhabitants of each excepted»prevince can be base 
enough to turn the oppression of America to mean advan- 
And, Sir, by one of those coincidences in the hap- 


gratification, as well as of ordinary surprise, and connecting 
Georgia in the first act of her independent political history, 


the fame and death of him whose birth-day we commemo- 
rate, that Provincial Congress assembled on the 4th of July 
preceding the Deciaration of American Independence. 
And, Sir, there is another coincidence with the present 














stitution, but that we stood upon its text; and, whilst 9 ces 

others condemned us for too earnest an assertion of our Hi (or 

rights, we thought we were contending for principles vital 3 wt 

to the salvation of all. True, we had at stake much as 4 i ow 

State, but more as one of the confederacy; and the consi- fae the 

deration of Indian lands was forgotten in the noble ardor # ‘ic 

of the State being the champion of the Constitution, Our — 

appeal was heard by our brethren; the State triumphed, i ine 

its principles prevailed; its rights are now fully acknowledg-  '¢r 

ed, and the cheering response given to the sentiments 0! 1 
the gentleman from South Carolina, assures us that Geor- 
gia, in her past relations with the General Government. 

sh stands vindicated and approved by the representative de- 

of} mocracy of the Union. Ample contentment, full satisiac- i o, 

tion! Sir, I have done; and again dol thank the gentle- HE», 

man, in the name of the representatives of the people ol . 

on | Georgia, for the prominent attitude in which he lacediam of . 

the State and one of her most gifted citizens, and I trust z 

nothing has been said by me not justified by the occasion. mm 

17. Liberty of the Tongue, liberty of the Press, liberty of the k 

of Conscience, liberty of the hand—though last not least. Fas 

18. Virginia, the mother of the Gracchi; may her sons, not less and 

patriotic than the Roman brothers, be more successful, in resislinggy pur 

ith | the encroachments of power. E 

19. The Freedom of Industry: As sacred as the freedom © ' 

apg ", 

*The first hostile naval force sent by the British to punish Gee eh 

\gia, consisted of three sloops of war, and one of them was called Jt 

the Cherokee. f 
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est or of the ss—bo wise government will restrain it. 
will The States: Their harmony an over-ruling consideration in 
will "nds of all patriotic statesmen. : 
en- we The States: Jefferson gave up the embargo, In 1808, to res- 
Vor ~ their harmony; can nothing be given up by the professors of 
ae 9 rinciples, for the same object in 18307 ; 
a Lis P The memory of Washington: The Father of his country, and 
the her uffections—not less the friend of free Government, be- 
ind. we ‘he abusers of his name would have made him an enemy. 
lred } or’ Taxes: AS many 4s are necessary, and no more; as long as 
- pon y, and no longer. WGed 
re : Po gd Daughter and Descendants of Thomas Jefferson: Their 
de. | ” yess and prosperity are dear to the American people. 
wo, jeeeepee VOLUNTEERS a 
eot FF py the President of the United States. Our Federal Union: I 
ul 3 ut b eserved. _ . . 
Ny r of Viee President of the United States. The Union: Next 
ov A liberty, the mos! dear: may we all remember that it can only 
a ’ reserved by respecting the rights of the States and distributing 
_ be- ve P Wy the benefit and burden of the Union. 
tae Vir. Van Buren, Secretary of State. Mutual forbearance and 
-eoeal concession: Through their agency the Union was estab- 
inces ~- The patriotic spirit from which they emanated will forever 
lished. 
ribu- .ystain it. E ay 
n the ~ py J. H. Eaton? Secretary of War. Public men: The people wil 
acri- gard with warmest affection those who shall be found to act from 
. orine ile. . , : 
wy to a as Branch, Secretary of the Navy. The liberties of the peo- 
ve, in 1» depend on a frequent recurrence to fundamental principles 
Fos ie Speaker Stevenson. The reserved rights of the States 
h th i of the People!! Let thecharacter of their defence be —an animated 
the "soeiiet which seeks only its own, and will never be satisfied with lese. 
ed by By Mr: Roane, President of the day. The President of the United 
ution, iste TS. hits ca Ratt 
which Mr. Woodbury, the 2d Vice President, said, considering 
r the the peculiar character of this festival, he hoped the com- 
PSS in ony would pardon him if be repeated the last democrat- 
tiality ‘; sentiment Mr. Jefferson ever sent out to the w orld. It 
p, that «as contained in a reply, only ten days before his death, 
USsion an invitation here, to the celebration, on that very 
ful of uh of July on which his spirit took its upward flight, and 
ecome veh day his pen and his patriotism had contributed so 
overt- much to immortalize. Half a century before, a like sen- 
ngs o! cement, on the equality of mankind, bad been incorpora- 
riends wed, by his own hand, into the Declaration of Indepen- 
Dicion nce: and he would now give it in the last impressive 
Which cords of the great author of that Declaration: 
looked “The palpable truth that the mass of mankind has not been born 
leader «th saddies on their backs, nor a favored few booted and spurred, 
: b : ody to ride them legitimately by the grace of God.” — 
ode By Mr. Grundy, 3d Vice President. The Kepublican party 
James broughout the Nation: May they be as harmonious in action as 
an in- vey are united in principle. , 
can (e- iy the 4th Vice President. Mr. Cambreleng. Our four and 
- main- iwenty Sentinels: May federal power never disarm the vigilant and 
G Sa rruptible guards of our Union and Constitution. 
teary Mr. William F. Gordon, the 5th Vice President, being 
a af called on for a sentiment, said that the distinguished indi- 
- the ridual whose memory and public virtue we have met to 
ost He . < af 
be, “Te commemorate, had directed that a plain granite tomb 
“tae ne should be the only erection over his grave. He 
orgi ae 
fter vic- ifrefore gave: , gee 
The granite tomb of Jefferson, a shrine to which the votaries o 
efforts, eedim will turn for ever 
she lays Brothe 6th Viee President, Mr. Overton Thomas Jefferson and 
| family, the Declaration of ap seg The fame of the one is co-eval 
‘ vith the principles of the other. 
ne By ay Weneene Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 
wh soo Tie Union of the States and the Sovereignty of the States. 
Ry Mr. Desha, of Tennessee. Frequent ep to fundamen- 
ul principles: An essential to the preservation o iberty. 
ih ane Bs Mre Monell, of New York. Democracy: Without regard to 
Georgia the place of its nativity or nourishment—alike the same—her mot- 
firm al- to, Principles, net Men , 
late ad- By Mr. Alexander, of Virginia. “The mind that founded and the 
h having miod that reformed our system,” and the man who follows them for 
his guide. , 
peor - By Mr. W. R. Davis, of South Carolina. Health and long life to 
a not 0) 


the venerable President of the Day, the only surviving elector of the 
of free- frst election of Presidentand Vice President of the United States 


' replied op that oceasion he voted for George Washington and John Lang- 
be made, Me don. and bas never voted wrong since. 
ated as a Mr. Hepparp said—It is true that we are assembled 


‘ened the fon this natal anniversary of one of the founders of our 
Devot- Mag Republic, to bring to mind, not only his private virtues, 


, of these but also to bear in grateful remembrance those maxims 
we have MM @nd principles which guided and governed his public ca- 
that our Map er. But, in recurring to the events of our early history, 
the Con- wecannot fail to be reminded of the services and sacrifi- 
d, whilst Ji ces of those patriots who took part with him in the great 
n of our fam Contest for individual and national freedom. And, on this 
iples vital J iwteresting oecasion, I should be doing violence to my 
nuch as @ fm Own feelings—feelings which I entertain in common with 
he consi- fm te good people of my native State, should I pass unno- 
sble ardor HM ‘iced our Langdon—the early companion of Washington 
‘on. Our Hi —the confidential associate of Jetferson—the devoted 
riumphed, ‘rend of his country. IF would then take the liberty to of- 
knowledg- # ‘er the following sentiment: 3 
timents 0! The memory of John Langdon, of New Hampshire: 
. “His life was geutle, and the elements 

that Geor “So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
vernment. 


“And say to all the world— This was @ man,” 

Mr. White. of Tennessee, who was prevented from at- 
ending, by indisposition, sent the following toast, which 
was given: 

“The Constitution of the United States: Intended for the benefit 
of all, may the Government under it never be so administered as to 
“erifice the rights of any.” 

by Gen. Donelson, of Tennessee. The true American system: 
Hard fighting in war—low taxes in peace. 

By Mr. Yaneey, of Kentucky. Brethren of the North, South, 
fast and West: Let us unite as a band of brotliers, in maintaining 
‘idtransmitting to our latest posterity, the equal rights of man 
pure and uneentaminated, as inculeated by the illustrious Jefferson. 

by Mr. Troup, of Georgia. The Government of the United 
Sales; With more limited powers than the Republic of San Mari- 
to, it rules an empire more extended than the Roman, with the ab- 
‘luteness of. Tiberius, with less wisdom then Augustus, and less 
Jstce than Trajan or the Antonines. 


ntative de- 
ll satusfac- 
the gentle- 
. people o! 
he placed 
and I trust 
e occasion. 


iberty of the 










ons, not less 
, in resisting 


freedom ° 


‘?p ¥ 
m was calle 





of our liberties, and Jabored during half a century in perfecting the 
superstruct ire.—Peace to his manes! 

Gen. Van Ness, after some other remarks, observed, that 
he had heard a great deal in the course of the evening 
about the rights and prosperity of the States, but nothing 
about the ‘Territories. He hoped the latter were not to 
be overlooked or neglected, and begged leave to offer as a 
toast: 

The Territories of the United States: Whilst they are dutiful and 
obedient children, their parents will be kind and affectionate: and 
when they shall arrive at the age and maturity of manhood, the 
rights and advantages belonging to that condition will not be with- 
held from them : 

By Mr. McDuffie. The memory of Patrick Henry: The first 
American Statesman who had the soul to feel, and the courage to 
declare, in the face of an armed tyranny, that there is no treason in 
resisting Opp: ession. 

By Mr. Wm. 8. Archer. The Union: The bond of reconcilement 
of sectional interests, not the instrument of exaction. 

By Mr. Isaac Hill. Democracy: “Wherefore do I take my flesh 
in my teeth, and put my life in my hand? Though be slay me, yel 
wili fT trust in him.” 


Mr. Benron, being called on by the President of the 
day for a toast, rose and gave : 


The political and personal friend of Jefferson, styled by Jeffersor 
himself ultimus Romanorum, the man who stood near half a century 
in the first rank of the wise and good,—who retired voluntarily 
from the American Senate in the full possession of his faculties, at- 
ter forty vears of patriot service in the pabdlic councils ; whose 
friendship is a priviledge and an honor, and who has been the friend 
of me and mine, through four generations in a straigit line,—Na- | 
rHaNieEL Macon, of North Carolina. 








; 


ment the village of Oxford, where he resides,) rose and said, 


Mr. Presipent: The name of Nathanie! Macon has been 
mentioned. I have the honor to number Mr. Macon among 
my constituents, and springing from the same soil which 
gave him birth, coming from tne same district which first 
gave him tothe service of his country, and still claims him 
as a citizen, you may be well assured that every feeling of 
my heart ts in unison with the sentiment which has just 
been so kindly uttered. Sir, this sentiment, grateful as it 
would have been to North Carolina from any quarter, is par- 
ticularly so from a native son, whose laurels she contem- 
plates with pride, though they have been gathered in a dis- 
tant land. ‘To the man who is the subject of it, to that honest 
man, and I use the phrase, Sir, no less from regard to the 
taste of it, than the truth of it---to that honest man, now 
in the shades of retirement, it will be gratifying to know, 
that here, on this night, where the first patriots of the age 
have assembled to honor the memory of the man whom he 
loved, by whom he was beloved, and with whom he co-op- 
erated, in the most trying crisis of our government, to as: 
sert and sustain the principles which we now re-afiiim; 
he has been remembered; he has been mentioned with re- 
spect, with reverence, and with kindness. Sir, he was one 
of those, who, with the late James Turner, of North Caro- 
lina, also most favorably known to many of you, while yet 
in the green days of their hoyhood, marched with their 
muskets to the fields of the Revolution, to establish with 
their blood those principles which they afterwards came 
forward to regenerate, in the great civil revolution, headed 
by Jefferson. But to you, Mr. President, who have long 
been the personal friend and political coadjutor of Mr. Ma- 
con, and to the company here assembled, to all of whom he 
must be known, and most of whom, like yourself, have been 
his personal friends and political associates, to you and to 
them, it is altogether unnecessary to present a sketch of his 
life, ora picture of his character. Permit me, however, as 
his representative at this board, a character which it is my 
pride to wear elsewhere, to offer you in his behalf and my 
own, a sentiment in which I am sure he will most heartily 
concur; when enveloped in the storms and strifes of party, 
it was one of the most fervent and patriotic aspirations of 
the heart of Jefferson, to be able to say, “we are all Fed- 
eralists, we are all Republicans.” Si:,f now present to 
you, and to this company, the same sentiment, though with 
a different version. It is this: 








Our Country: May the time soon come, when its moral and po- 
litical designation sha!l require no reference to ihe points of the 
compass ; when we may with truth say, we are all Northerners, 
we are al! Southrons ; ‘‘all are but parts of one stupendous whole.” 

By Mr. Boulden, of Virginia—Our Federe! Union must be pre- 
served, by doing equal justice to all its parts. 

By Mr. De Wit, of New York—The memory of Benjamin 
Franklin, Editor of the Pennsylvania Gazette, and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Court of France. 

By Mr. Davenport, of Virginia—Thomas Jefferson: His true dis- 
ciples are those who act upon his precepts—faith without works, is 
dead. 

By Mr. Maxwell, of New York—General Erastus Root: While 
we venerate the mighty dead, let us not forget cne of the most 
faithful of his living disciples. 

By Mr. Carson, of North Carolina—The reserved sovereicnty of 
the people: The fundamental principle of democracy, the ultimate 
tribunal, in the last resort, to decide all political contests 








The Union of the States and Liberties of the People: The on¢ 
never to be dissevered until the other shall be endangered by the con- 
centration here of a ‘government without jimitation of powers.” 

By Mr. D. H. Lewis, of Alabama—The resurrection of the Con- 
stitution: The people will roil away the stone from the door of the 
sepuichre. 

By Colonel Rector, of Arkansas—Generai Andrew Jackson: The 
gentieman and the soldier ; the bravest of the brave 

By Henry G. Lamar —Pensions: “A system whicb has sent Euro- 
pean laborers supperless to bed.”"—Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia. 

By Mr. Trist—South Carolina and Louisiana: The gratitude they 
have inspired, corresponds witb the generosity they lave evinced. 

By Major T. P. Andrews. North Carolina: Always true to the 
true Jeflersomian principies! Always true to the character of the 
nation, by raising monuments to the memory of the distinguished 
dead of the Union, by supporting, educating, aad providing, for their 
orphans. 

By Mr. Polk, of Tennessee. Public opinion: May it always per- 
form one of its appropriate oflices, by teaching the public function- 
aries of the States, and of the Federal Government, that neither 
Shall assume the exercise of powers entrusted by the Constitution 
to the other. 

By Heory L. Handy Indiana: Her Jeffersonian principles have 
been twice demonstrated, uiay she never recede from her democracy, 
or sell her birthright. 

By Dr. Hardage Lane, of St. Louis. Missouri: Her support of 
General Jackson has evinced her devotion to the principles of Tho- 
uias Jetlerson. 

By Mr. Wickliffe, of Kentucky. The United States: They need 
not the aid of any private monied corporation, ‘as @ necessary meus 
to carry wnto effect the powers granted” by the Constitution. 

Mr. McKinley, of Alatama, being called on, gave the 
following toast: 


Tne Coustitution of the United States: The compact of sovereign 


| and independent States, instituted for national purposes only; limit- 
Mr. Porrer, of North Carolina, who represents the spot | ed and specified in its powers; but supreme within the prescribed sphere 
where the grand-father of Colonel Benton lived and died, | °! '% tion. The posers not delegated belonging to the States ez- 

- clusively. Let not the unhailowed hand of avarice, or ambition, at- 
(and the trees which were planted by his hand now orna- 


lempt lo obliterate the line separating tnese powers. 
By Mr. 8S. C. Potter, of Piiladeiphia. South Carolina: Her 


star is m the ascendant—may it reach the zenith and illumine the 
Union. 


By Mr. Speight, of North Carolina. The division of the surplus 
revenue of the General Government among the States: “It will be 
a source of eternal seramble among the members who can get the 


most money wasted in their State, and they will always get most 
whe are meanest.” 


INDEPENDENT—the joint rights of the States UNITED. Invio- 
lauitity of the former, the duty of all to each—inviolability of the 
latter, Use duty of euch to all. Both equally State rights—both es- 
seutial to the preservation of “the primitive and precious model of 
what is to change the condition of man over the globe.” 

By Col. G. W. Tucker, of N. Jersey. This day and assemblage veri- 
fies the truth of the saying of the author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence; “We are all Republicans, all Federalists.” 

By Col. R. M. Johnson. Freedom of Speech and of the Press, the 
rights of conscience, responsivility of political agents to the people, 


aud upiversa] education: principal pillars which sustain the Temple 
of Liberty. 


By W. I. Brooke. The Committee on the District of Columbia 
Their efforts to improve our moral aad political condition have iden- 
ufied their fame with the happiness and prosperity of the District. 

By Mr. White, of New York. The Pres;:: a vigilant sentine! on 


the oulwarks of Liberty. The pudlie will its guide—the public good 
its eud. 


At a late hour, the President of the day called upon 
the Governor of the Territory of Arkansas for a sentiment; 
upon which, 

Governor Pore rose, and observed: That he had not 
supposed that the overseers of the distant plagtations held 
that rank which would entitle them to this honorable no- 
tice; and he was certainly not prepared to respond to the 
call made, ina manner due to the occasion. As the or- 
gan of the Territories to which allusion had been made, 
he would say, that they had no vote or participation in 
the party contests of their country; and, in the language 
ot Mr. Jetierson, they consider all Federalists—all Re- 
publicans; and to the magnanimity and liberality of all, 
they look with hope and confidence for that kind and gen- 
erous aid which is necessary to the improvement, growth 
and prosperity of new and weak provinces. But, Mr. 
President, permit me to teil you, said the Governor, that 
the best means to ensure their patriotism and fidelity to 
the great principles of freedom, upon which this republic is 
based, is to treat them with the fondness and care of an 
affectionate parent. So far as regarded his relation to the 
Territory, be was inclined to the policy of non-committal. 
fam, said he, Mr. President, no orator. As a public 
speaker, my pretensions are very humble; and, although I 
feel conscious that my dinner etjorts are very happy, yet 
many of my friends think otherwise; and I would, for 
that reason alone, decline any here. Bui, Sir, did my 
powers surpass those of the great Patrick Penry, the first 
orator of any age or country, | would now be silent. The 
highest effort of my mortal genius would obscure, instead 
ot adding lustre, to the great events which distinguish the 
life of the patriot, statesman and philosopher, whose birth 
day we have assembled to commemorate. In the god- 
like spirit which gave birth to the immortal charter of our 
liberties, in the purity, dignity, and magnitude of the prin- 
ciples there asserted, and the mighty results which follow- 
ed, there is an eloquence which places ali speech-making 
eloquence at an immeasurable distance. It is inferior on- 








By Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee—Jeffersonian Republicans of the 
Nerth and South, East and West: Under the BANNEROF THE) 
CONSTITUTION wil! be united and will be vietorious. 

By Mr. Clay, of Alabama—The distribution of the surplus reve- | 


people who made it—the rightful owners. 
his services, end respect his principles. 
By Dr. Robert Mayo—General Andrew Jackson, the President of 


work. 





fy Gen. Mason. The patriot sage, who traced the foundation 





nue: The best and fairest mode is to leave it in the pockets of the | 


By Mr. Hempstead, of Missouri—The State of Missyuri, the | . 
country of Jefferson: She will ever venerate his memory,appreciate | claration of Independence ve ever green in the memory and hearts 


the People: May he respond to the second call to fiuish the good | 
. | at “ ting the suresi guaraptee tha 
Mr. Benton presented, through the President of the’ The feelings of this meeting the surest guarantee that it will never 


be polluted by an effort to divide the Jeilersonian party, nor to sanc- 
day, the following toast from Mr. Nuckolls of South Car-' ; , iia 4 
olina, prevented by indisposition from attending. 


ly in grandeur and sublimity to the declaration ef the 


| Most High to the nations, “1 am that I am.” 


The Governor then offered the following sentiment, and 
resumed ins seat, which was received by the cheering ac- 
clamations of the company: 

May the sacred principies of human liberty embodied in the De- 


of men, and spread throughout the earth. 

By Mr. Dudiey, of New York—W il‘iam H. Crawford: The distin- 
guished disciple of Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. Kane— 13th of Aprii: Through all time a national jubifee.— 


tify a party of disunion. 
By Lieut. W. P. Levy—Robert Y. Hayne. His parental care of 
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By Mr. N. P. Trist. State rights: The several rights of the States : 
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the Navy has converted it into a pedestal for the monument of his 
fame to rest upon. 

By Mr. D. H. Lewis— Wm. B. Giles: One of the first and ablest 
advocates of a rigid construction of the Constitution. 

By Mr. Haley, of Mississippi—The Moccasin Track: May the 
Government of the United States act liberaily towards those who 
would make it West of the Mississippi. 

By Tnomas Kennedy, of Maryiand—Civil and Religious Liberty: 
Jefferson was their friend. 

By Warren R Davis, of South Carolina—The Independence of the 
Restrictive System: Robinson Crusoe in his goat-skins! 

By Col. G. W. Tucker, of New Jersey—The State of New Jer- 
sey. She has at length been moved by the spirit of Internal lmprove- 
ment, and is about to exhibit to the world a happy illustration of its 
benigu influence. 

By Mr Brown, of North Carolina—William H. Crawford: His 
name holds a distinguished rank among the statesmen of our coun: 
try, and, while virtue and patriotism are beid in estimation, will be 
venerated by the Ame rican people. 

By H. L. White—The Constitution of the United States: Intend- 
ed for the benefit of ail, may it never be so construed as to sacri- 
fice the rights of any aay 

By J Orde Creigiiton—The distinguished Commander-in-Chief, 
who, on the 8th of January, 1814, possessed both the moral and 
physical courage to do his duty. ; 

H. H. Sevier—Levi Woodbury: His public character in the West 
is loved, honored, and respected 

By A. L. Magenis, of Missouri—John Randolph, of Roanoke: A 
lineal son of Virginia, the champion of state rights, the ascendant 
star of the convention, the first proclaimer of the coincidence, that 
the Book of Kings follows next to the Book of Judges 

By H. Craig, of New York - The Protecting Poiicy: While its ev- 
ident tendency is to encourage industry, and lessen the price ol its 
products, there can be no cause of complaint. 

By S.P Pettis. Mr. Jefferson’s “Favorite Western Country:” 
May she not disappoint his highest hopes or expectations—may his 
principles be her principles as long as time shall last, or liberty be 
worth preserving. 

By F. R. Conway, of Missouri. The people of the United States: 
May they manifest a determination to make this the greatest and 
most powerful nation in the world, by ever continuing to cherish 
that love of liberty, which will give permanence to her republican 
principles and the Union. 

By W. T. Barry. Virginia: The munificent parent of sovereign 
States. Acknowledging them her equais—preferring liberty to 
power. 

By John Campbell, treasurer of the United States The memory 
of Judge Roane, of Virginia: The friend of Jetlerson, and the tilus- 
trious advocate of his principles. 

Major H. L.. Handy, of Indiana, being called on fora 
sentime: t, made a few remarks relative to the occasion, 
and gave the following toast: 

General John P. Van Ness. In 1828, the Honorable Chairman of 
the Jackson Central Committee of Wastington—the long tried ad- 
vocate, and energetic promoter of Jeffersonian principles 

Gen. Van Ness, addressing the Chair, observed: I 
cannot, Sir, silently hear the kind and complimentary no- 
tice taken of meby the gentleman from Indiana. I shall 
be very brief, Sir. The part I acted in the late arduous 
struggle to which be alludes, however humble, was acted 
with sincerity and disinterestedness. I considered the 
most valuable principles of our Government and institu- 
tiens invelved in the contest. Associated with others 
equally zealous, and probably more efficient, my time, my 
limited talents, and my services, were engaged throughout 
with no other considerations or views, than those of the 
public good. Success has guaranteed that important ob- 
ject. Asking nething, expecting nothing, and permit me 
to add, requiring nothing, from the Government, apart 
from the common wants of the community to which | 
belong, and confiding in its administration, I have retired 
to my domestic engagements and comforts, where, among 
my immediate fellow citizens, whom I esteem and respect 
and with whom I am identified in feeling and imterest, | 
have enjoyments not to be derived from public stations or 
honors. If ever, however, my active, though feeble, co- 
operation can again be in the least degree useful to the 
cause of public virtue or principle, I shall be found by 
the side of its advocates. My standard, without regard 
to names or forms, shall be that of the people; and I trust, 
Sir, that firmness in my purpose will never be deemed in- 
consistent with forbearance and liberality towards adver- 
saries equally conscientious and firm. 





From the United States Telegraph. 
JEFFERSON FESTIVAL.--Mr. Ranpoupn’s Toast. 
Leiter from Col. Benton to the Editor. 

Senate Cuamper, Saturday, April 17. 

Sin: When the celebration of Mr. Jefferson’s birth had 
been resolved on, | communicated that fact to Mr. Ran- 
dalph, and received from him, in return, a toast to be de- 
lvered at the celebration. It arrived too lace to be used 
as intended; but I now send it to you, with a request that 
it may be published in the Telegraph, and with the expres- 
sion of the satisfaction it gives me to be the means-of ad- 
ding this incident to the honors and connecting the name 
of the matadore of the old Republican party with the his- 
tory of the first anniversary celebration of Mr. Jefier- 
son’s birth day. Yours, respectfully, 

THOMAS H. BENTON. 
THE TOAST. 
By Mr. Ranpoirn. “The Principt.es which Mr. Jerrenson 


brought inlo power, and which brought him into power--the touchstone of 
the Old Republican Party.” 
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TWENTY-FIRST CONGRESS, 


FIRST SESSION. 





Fripay, Aprit 16. 
SENATE.---Mr. Hotmrs offered the following resolu- 
tion: , 
Reselved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be request- 
ed to report to the Senate, whether the sum of $25,071,017 
59, stated in his report of April 9th, 1830, includes the en- 


ee = 


ter, What amount remains yet to be paid to complete the 
entire expenditure for that year, distinguishing how much 
of the expenditure in each of the years 1828 and 1829, was 
on account of the National debt, and how much op account 
of money received trom Great Britain, and paid out under 
the Ghent treaty. 4 

On motion of Mr. Kune, the bill “making appropriations 
for examinations and surveys, and also for certain works of 
Internal lioprovement, was considered in Committee of the 
Whole, as amended, and it was further amended and re- 
ported to the Senate, and the third amendment having been 
turiher amended, the first and second amendments were 
concurred i. 

On the question to concur in the third amendment in the 
following words: 

At the end of the bill insert--- 

“Sec. 2. 
100,000 dollers be, and the same is hereby, appropriated 
for the purpose of opening, grading, and making the Cum- 
berland road, Westwardly of Zanesville, in the State of 
Ohio; and that the sum of 60,000 dollars be, and the same 
is hereby, appropriated for the purpose of opening, grading, 
and bridging the Cumberland road, in the State of Indiana, 
commencing at Indianapolis, and progressing with the work 
to the Eastern and Western boundaries of said State; and 
that the sum of 40,000 dollars be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated for the purpose of opening, grading, and bridg- 
ing the Cumberland road, in the State of Illinois; that the 
sum of 32,400 dollars be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated for the purpose of opening, grading, and bridging 
the continuation of the same read from St. Louis, to Jetler- 
son Citv, in the State of Missouri; which said sums shall 
be paid out oi any money not otherwise appropriated and 
replaced out of the tuad reserved tor laying out and making 
roads, under the direction of Congress, for the several acts 
passed tor the admission of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Il- 
linois, and Missouri, iato the Union, on an equal footing 
with the original States. 

Sec. 3. ind be it furiher enacted, That for the immedi- 
ate accomplisliment of these objects, the superintendents, 
heretofore appointed, or hereafier to be appointed, in the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, and Missouri, shall, under 
the direction of the President of the United States, faith- 
fully execute the work, and disburse the money, giving 
boud and security as he shall direct, and receiving such 
compensation as, in his opinion, shall be equitable and 
just, not exceeding to each that heretofore allowed by law 
to the superintendent of the Cumberland Road, in the 
State of Ohio.” 

It was determined in the affirmative, by the following 
vote:—Yeas 26; Nays 16. 

On motion of Mr. Dickerson, further to amend the 
bill, by striking out, m the Ist section, as amended, the 
words— 

“For completing the survey and estimate of a canal, to 
connect the waters of the Atlantic with the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, 10,400 dollars. And it shail be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of War to cause a detailed report to be made out, 
showing the practicability of making a ship, or other ca- 
nal, and the reasons for either, with an estimate of the 
probable expense and advantages of such caual, as may 
be considered practicable.” 

It was determined in the negative, yeas 15, nays 31, as 
follows: 

Yras.— Messrs. Adams, Bibb, Brown, Dickerson, Ellis, 
Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Iredell, King, Smith of S. C., 
Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White—15. 

Nays-——Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Bell, Benton, Burnet, 
Chambers, Chase, Clayton, Dudley, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 
Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Kane, Knight, Livingston, 
McKinley, McLean, Marks, Naudain, Noble, Robbins, 
Rowan, Rugzles, Sauford, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, 
Webster, Willey —31. 

No furthor amendment being proposed, the amend- 
ments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill read a 
third time. 

The Senate resumed, in Committee of the Whole, the 
bill to provide for an exchange of Jands with the Indians 
residing in any of the States or Territories, and for their 
removal west of the river Mississippi. 

Mr. Spracue addressed the Senate, at length, against 
the bill, and in reply te Mr. Forsyth, without concluding. 
At near 4 o’clock, 

The Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE.—Mr. Hempnict, from the Committee on In- 
ternal Improvements, made a report on the petition of the 
Morris Canal and Banking Company of New Jersey, ac- 
companied by a bill authorising a subscriptien to the stock 
of the said company. 

Mr. Hemrpnuitt, from the same committee, reported a 
bill to authorize a subscription of stock in the Delaware 
and Raritan Canal Company. 

Mr. Hempusiii, from the same'committee, reported a 
bill to authorise a subscription of stock in the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Company; which bills were severally 
committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
proposing @ re-organization of the Army, with a view to 
a reduction of the number of officers. 

Mr. Tucker, of 8. C. made a number of remarks ad- 
verse tothe West Point Academy, disapproving of its ad- 
ministration, the mode of appointing Cadets, &c. to illus- 





tire expenditure of the Government for the year 1829, or 


trate which he referred to the document lately reported 
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only so much of it as has been actually paid, and if the lat-- 





And be it further enacted, That the sum of 
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from the Department on the subject of the Academy. 
which document he had not got through reviewing, 
the hour expired. 

The Speaker communicated to the House a 
from John M. Goodenow, resigning his seat 
from the State of Ohio. 

Phe House took up the bill for the relief of the cj 
Council of Charleston, S.C. as reported by the Committe, 
of the Whole. 

Mr. Huntineron, after some remarks on the subjec 
moved to re-commit the bill to the Committee on Com. 
merce, with instructions to report a_ bill appropriatine 
$25,000 to build a Hospital at Charleston, and also grant. 
ing such asum to the city as might appear to be due. 

Mr. Barrincer moved to amend the instructions so 4, 
to inquire into the necessary amount, instead of appropri- 
ating a specific sum. 

After a good deal of debate, on the part of Messrs, Hry. 
TINGTON, GorHam, Barrincer, Drayton, Camarereye 
Burers, and Marrrn, the motion to re-commit was with. 
drawn, and the bill was ordered to be engrossed, so modi. 
fied as to leave the claim of the city to be ascertained and 
provided tor hereafter, and not cut off by this bill, 

The House then, according to the order of the day, took 
up the private docket, and went into Committee ona nu. 
ber of private bills, which having gone through, the Com. 
mittee reported, and 

The House adjourned to Monday. 
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Sarurpay, Aprit 17, 

SEN ATE.—Mr. Houmes offered the following resoly. 
ions ; 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency o; 
providing private boxes in the several Post Offices of the 
United States, at the request of any inhabitant, and on pay. 
ment to the use of Government ofa fixed and reasona\) 
compensation for said boxes. 

Resolved, ‘That the said Committee be also instructed t 
iiquire into the expediency of prohibiting the taking 
any tees, perquisites, or compensation in apy form or iap- 
ner whatsoever, in virtue or by color of the office of Pos. 
master, other than that which is expressly granted by law. 

On motion by Mr. Marks, the Senate resumed, as ip 
Cominiitee of the Whole, the bill for the benefit of the 
New York Institution for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb, as heretofore amended, aad it having been further 
amended. 

Mr. Nopte moved to postpone the further consideration 
of the bill indefinitely; which was negatived by yeas and 
nays, 20 to 23. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading by yeas and nays, 22 to 21. 

YEAS—Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Burnet, Chambers. 
Chase, Dickerson, Dudley, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Kane, Knight, McKinley, McLean, Marks, Nav. 
dain, Robbins, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Silsbee, Wil. 
ley—22. 

NAYS—-Messrs. Adams, Bell, Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Foot. 
Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, [redell, King, Livingston, Noble, 
Rowan, South of 8S. C., Sprague, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, 
White, Woodbury—--21. 

[The bill as amended, grants a township of land to each 
incorporated institution for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb, and provides that the grants made by this act to the 
institutions now incorporated, shall be sold within five years 
after its passage, and to those that may hereafter be incor- 
porated, within five years after their incorporation. | 

The bill granting a township of the public lands in aid 
of the Transylvania University in Kentucky, was read the 
second time, and laid on the table on motion by Mr. 
Rowan. 

The following engrossed bills from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, were read the third time, and passed, with 
amendments, viz: 

An act for the relief of the widows and orphans of the 
officers, seamen, and marines of the Sloop of War Hornet. 

An act making appropriations for examinations aad sut- 
veys, and also for certain works of internal improvement. 

Mr. Nosxe called for the yeas and nays on passing the 
latter bill, and they were accordingly taken as follows: 

YEAS-.--Messrs. Barton, Benton, Burnet, Chambers, 
Chase, Dudley, Grundy, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston 
Kane, Knight, Livingston, McKinley, MeLean, Marks, 
Naudain, Noble, Robbins, Rowan, Ruggles, Seymour, Sils- 
bee, Sprague, Webster, Willey---26. 

N AYS.---Messrs. Adams, Bell, Bibb, Brown, Dickerson, 
Ellis, Foot, Forsyth, Hayne, Iredell, King, Smith, of 8. C. 
Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White, Woodbury--- 17. 

The Senate then resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill to provide for an exchange of lands with 
the Indians residing in any part of the States or Territo- 
ries, and for their removal West of the river Mississipp!; 
and Mr. Spracve conciuded his remarks in reply to Mr. 
Forsyru and Mr. Wurre; when 

Mr. Avams, of Mississippi rose, after four o’clock, to ad- 
dress the Senate, but gave way to a motion to adjourn, aud 
the Senate accordingly Adjourned. 

House did not sit to-day. 





Monpay, Avrit 19. 

SENATE.—After the sitting was opened— 

A message having been received from the House of 
Representatives, by their clerk, announcing the demise of 
the Hon. ALExanpER Smytn, one of the Representatives 
in Congress from the State of Virginia— 
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lemy,; F) = fr. Tyier, of Virginia, rose and addressed the Senate 
Whea Bd as follows: 

The death of Alexander Smyth, just announced to us, 
letter leaves @ considerable void in society. For the long pe- 
mber BF iod of probably forty years, he has been engaged in pub- 

lic life. His services in the Virginia Legislature will long 


City FB )¢ remembered, while bis career in the House of Repre- | 


mittee FF contatives will best attest his character. Possessing fine 
# talents, with a mind logical and precise, his manners were 


bee 


ject, retiring and unobtrusive. If he did not possess the suavi-| 
; ; ad 


“8s 


Com. F ter in modo, be undeniably possessed the fortiter im re. 


lating & His speeches delivered in the various stations which he| birth of Thoimas Jefferson, the great advocate of the liberty 
pant. & has filled, will survive as the best monumeut of his virtue, | of the people and the rignts of the States. 


is industry, and his intellectual! firmness and strength With 
SO as BB) ich claims to public preferment, he urelerred to rest for 
eS 






































Popri- Be his support upon the people of the district in the service 
of which he has died, and that people have over and over 
Hos. jain awarded to him the highest meed of tneir appro- 
"LENG, bation, and know best how to estimate his services. Asa 
with- mark of respect to his memory, I move the following res- 
modi- He tion: 
edand Resolved, That the Senate will attend the funeral of 
the Hon. ALEXANDER Sauyrn, late amember of the House 
Ystook Hey Representatives from the State of Virginia, this day at 
| num- )2 o'clock; and, as a testimony of respect for the memo- 
Com- ry of the deceased, they will go into mourning, and wear 
crape round the left arm for thirty days. 
fhe resolution was unanimously agreed to; and then, 
, On motion of Mr. Tazewe rt, of Virginia, the Senate 
fa gjjourned. 
CSOjl. > 
| HOUSE.—The Journal of Friday having been read, 
ice and Mr. McCoy, of Virginia, rose and announced to the 
PNCY oi House the decease, on Saturday last,of his colleague, Mr. 
Of the Auexanper Suytrva. Mr. McC. -aid the character of the 
om pay: ‘ceased was too well known to need any eulogy from 
sOnabi im, and he would content himself with offering the fol- 
lowing resolution: 
rted ti Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to take order 
ING 6! r superintending the funeral of Alexander Smyth, de 
’ Poe eased, late a member of this Louse from the State of 
a Post. wginia. 
y law. The resolution was unanimously adop.ed, and, Messrs. 
d, as in !'Coy. Roane, Claiborne, Alexander, Talliaferro, Gor- 
of the Bion, and Craig, were appointed the Committee. 
maf and On motion ot Mr. M’Coy, it was also 
further Resolved unanimously, That the members of this 
louse will testify their respect for the memory of Alex- 
leration oder Smyth, by wearing crape on the left arm for the 
Cas alid emainder of the present session. 
e Resolved unanimously, That the members of this House 
a third ‘ll attend the funeral of the late Alexander Smyth, this 
iy at 12 o'clock. 
ambers, On motion of Mr. McCoy, 
nym The House then adjourned. 
s, Nau- 
Cs Wil. _ ami - 2 . "PV Re 
WASEMNTIGTON GILY. 
8, Foo, Pike ti emstietinntinete 
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&PThose of our subscribers who have not yet paid 
to each beir subscriptions to this paper, and who reside out of the 
leaf and suict of Columbia, beyond the reach of our collector, 
t to the rerespectfully reminded that remittances would be very 
ve years cceptable to “us. We intend this notice for all, whether 
© MNCOl- Bley residein cities, towns, or the couniry. We will cheer- 

| ully pay the postage on all sums of five dollars, and up- 
is in aid ards, received prior to the first of June ; and where two 
read the TB. nore subscribers may find it convenient to adopt the 
by Mr. jan, which has been kindly observed towards us by many 
| »' our distant friends, of transmitting several subscriptions 
Repre- sone letter, we will also pay the postage of our acknow- 
d, with lgment of the receipt of the money. Trifling as may 
ppear to an individual, the postage of a letter, yet upon 
s of the ost of those which we receive it amounts to ten per ct. 
Jornet. ‘the whole charge of the paper for a year, and wecan 
and sur- ‘sure those who take an interest in the success of our la- 
ment. ors, that added ‘to the losses inseperable from subscrip- 
sing the jon lists, and from which we, in common with other edi- 
ws: cannot expect to escape, ten per cent. would absorb 
> very dollar received from the paper beyond the expenses 
phns 


‘ ‘publication. The reward for our services io an ardu- 
Marks, sand unpopular cause, remains yet altogether in pros- 

















ur, Sils- ect; and we hope that those who are still indebted for the 
ree Trade Advocate, (and they are not a few,) will allow 
ckerson, 's consideration to weigh with them. 
of S.C. seaihiandes : 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
, of the By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
ds with HR Tuomas R. Jounson, to be Collector of the Customs 
Territo- the District, and Inspector of the revenue for the port 
peg ‘St. Mary’s in Maryland, vice Wm. H. Plowden, remov- 
, Jory B. Murpuy,to be Collector of the Customs for 
k, to = ‘District of Teche, and Inspector of the Revenue for 
urn, i Port of Franklin, in the State of Louisiana, vice Jo- 
*' Aborn, deceased. 
CHARLES Leary, to be Collector of the Customs for 
n t District, and Inspector of the Revenue for the port of 
wu 19. tna, in the State of Maryland, from the 81st day of 
Fi weh, 1880, vice John Ennalls, resigned. 
ouse *f LLiAM Pickerine, to be Collector of the Customs 
a the District of Portsmouth, in the State of New Hamp- 


ite, vice John P. Decatur, who was commissianed dur- 





Departed this life on the 17th inst. General Alexander |is one of the c 
Smyth, a representative in Cengress from the State of Vir- 
giniae At 11 oclock on Moaday morning, both Houses of 
Congress adjourned from respect to the deceased, after hav- 


ing resolved to wear crape on the left arm for thirty days, 
and to attead his fuaerai, which took place at noon of the 
same day. 





We devote a great portion of our paper of this day, to 


record the proceedings which took place at the festival 
| held in this city on tae 13th inst. the anniversary of the 


This demon- 
stration of respect for the memory of the illustrious deceas- 
ed, 1s to be regarded not in tie light of personal homage, 
but as having its source lua higher principle; “notin the 
spirit of personal idolatry, but from regard aad reverence 
for his political principles.” The occasion was a solemn 
one, One more intimately connected with the future organ- 
ization of political parties in this country, than may at first 
sigut be supposed, and we suail be greatly mistaken, if this 
very celebration shall not in future times be regarded as 


having resuscitated iu the Nation the slumbering spirit of 


liberty, and jaid the axe to the root of the tree which is 
yrelding such bitter fruits. From this time forth, the days 
of the miscalled “American System” are numbered. The 
tocsin 18 sounded, THE BANNER OF POLITICAL PRINCIPLES 
is unfurled, aad ail, by whatever political name they have 
heretoiore been distinguished, who ia sincerity and truth, 
are devoted to the support of “A wise and frugal Govern- 
ment, which shall restrain men from injuring one another, 
SHALL LEAVE THEM OTHERWISE FREE TO REGULATE THEIR 
OWN PURSUITS OF INDUSTRY AND IMPROVEMENT, and shall 
not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned,” 
will, by rallying under the standard of “LIBERTY---THE CON- 
STITUTION---UNION, be cheered and encouraged with the 
happy assurance, that victory, triumphant victory, will be 
theirs. 

A lapse of less than half a century has shewn, that 
men may imsensibly change their political faith withouc 
changing their party name. ‘Thousands, this day, who 
bear the appellation of federalists, are no more principled 
in the doctrines, which in °98 led to the enactment of the 
Alien and Sedition Laws, than they are principled in the 
doctrines which now lead to the enactment of laws equal- 
ly subversive of individual freedom. Whilst on the other 
uand, there are thousands who this day, profess to be dis- 
ciples of Thomas Jefferson, who have renounced the great 
lea: ing principles maintained by him to the latest moment 
of his life, and by an adherence to which, alone, the liberty 
of the people, the purity of the Constitution, and the dura- 
bility of the Union, can be preserved. In this situation ot 
aflairs, it has become necessary, that principles shall! again 
be held up te view, rather than men, and it is not difficult 
to foresee, that as the great body of the American people 
are devoted to Liberty and the Constitution, and toa 
Union founded upon those two essential elements of free 
government, victory must declare tor the side of State 
Rights aad Free Trade. Uf what avail”is it, that there 
should be in our Republic, political contests, unless they 
have for their end the advancement of principles? Of what 
momentis it, that this or that individual should be in pos- 
session of the Executive Chair, with the power to bestow 
othce and distinction, if nothing is gained for the cause 
oi good government? And what are the principles, the es- 
tablishment of which is at this day demanded by us and 
those whose rights we advocate? Is the liberty of speech, 
of the press, of the conscience, of the person, in peril at 
this moment? Weansweryes. Theright of property isinvad- 
ed by unconstilutional laws. And when property, without 
which the other blessings of liberty are scarcely worth the 
possession, is rendered insecure, and is regarded as subject to 
the authority of others than its right proprietors, the whole 
social fabric isin danger. ‘The enslavement of a free peo- 
ple must needs be a gradual process. Liberty can only be 
undermined by degrees. Itis by the slightest fissure that 
the wedge is first entered for cleaving asunder the most 
ponderous and adhesive trunks. The entire mass of chains 
on the resisting captive can only be rivected one ata 
tine. 

When the freedom of speech was, thirty years ago, en- 
dangered, Kentucky and Virginia interposed their pow- 
erful influence to arrest the torrent, and shallthe United 
voices of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and Mississippi, fail in the endeavor to save 
the freedom of property which is now upon the point of 
being swallowed up in ie abyss of consolidation? Let 
the efforts of these patriotic States, then, be supported by 
the co-operation of the friends of tree trade in ail parts of 
the Union, who set a value on their rights. We have long 
foreseen that the mere arguments and reasonings which 
uphold the truths of political economy, conciusive and 
irrefutable as they are, would not alone carry us to vic- 
tory. Wehave seen that the legislature of one state, our 
native state, Pennsylvania, has proclaimed with a voice, 
unanimous, with the exception of the single vote of a high- 
ly enlightened friend to our cause, that she is beyond the 
reach of science and philosophy. She, like many others, 
who have fallen under delusion, can only be brought back 
into the paths of reason, justice, and self-interest, by an 
appeal to those great political principles to which she has 
ever been devoted, and which cannot be appealed to in 
vain. She who once raised her erm against the General 
Government, in maintainance of her rights as an inde- 


hief but uncenscious instigators. She must 
reflect, she must relent, and we hope soon to see the day, 
when, rallying with her sisters of the South, under the 
BanNex or THE ConstiTUTION she will unite with them, and 
in obedience to the command engraved upon the loud 
sounding bell, which annually invites the citizens of Phil- 


oe to the polis, “proclaim liberty throughout the 
and.” 





Since the retirement of Mr. Clay from the office of Sec- 
retary of State, we have never noticed in any of his speech- 
es, any other than general observations upon the benefits of 
the “American System,” prior to the one delivered at a 
public dinner at Natchez on the 18th of March, as we have 
seen it published in the National Intelligencer. Upon that 
occasion he entered upon some arguments in support of his 
favorite theory, and has thereby laid himself open to that 
just criticism upon his doctrines, which is alike exempt 
from a display of party prejudiee, or of personal asperity. 
The President of the day, in his address, in alluding to Mr. 
Clay, used amongst other complimentary expressions, this 
language—“He has ever been the firm and constant advo- 
cate of domestic industry and internal improvement: and 
however individuals may differ in opinion as to some of 
those questions, Mr. Clay must be allowed by all, to have 
invariably sought for the interests, and advocated the cause 
of his country.” In this expression, there is certainly no- 
thing to warrant the idea, that the company present on the 
occasion, was favorable to the tariff policy. The same de- 
votion to the interests of “domestic industry,” for which 
Mr. Clay was complimented, has characterised the public 
acts of all our prominent statesmen, and where they have 
ditfered, 1t has not been upon the point, whether “domestic 
industry” should, or should not, be advocated, but whether 
manufacturing industry should have a preference over agri- 
cultural and commercial industry, or whether each, being 
like the others “domestic industry,” should be left in that 
state of freedom in which it was placed by nature and the | 
constitution. It may indeed be a question, how any politi- 
cian can be said to be in favor of “domestic industry,” when 
he advocates a policy, which depresses two branches and 
elevates but one, and especially when one of the depressed 
branches is that which furnishes occupation and support to 
four fifths of the whole nation. But soit is. The farmers 
themselves have been silly enough to suffer themselves to 
be duped into the belief, that there is no domestic industry 
but spinning and weaving in large factories, and we are 
therefore not to be surprised that this admission on their 
part should be employed as a weapon in future assaults up- 
on their interests. But to the speech:— 

Mr. Clay took a brief, but necessarily general view of the Amer- 
ican System, to which allusion had been made. 1 am aware, Mr. 
President, he said, that many of us differ widely, yet honestiy, in 
opinion upon this subject. | would not obtinde my opinions unne- 
cessarily upon others, yet I trust I shall be pardoned, if I offer one 
or two remarks upon this important measure. When it was first 
brought forward in Congress, it was urged against it, that the coun- 
try was not prepared for the istroduction of manufactures to any 
great éxtent—that our territory being estensive,‘our soil fertile, 
stronger inducements were-held out by other branches of industry 
—that labor commanded a higher price here than in Europe—that 
Great Britain possessed other and decided advantages over us, par- 
ticularly in the skillof her mech nies and in the perfection to which 
she had brought her machinery—that it must foilow, of course, that 
her manufactures would be cheaper and better. The experieoce of 
years, said Mr. C., has shown the fallacy of these predictions. Not 
ouly have they been proved to be groundiess, but the argument is 
now upon the other side. American manufactures are not only 
cheaper, but they are better, being more dufable. 

The subjeet, Mr. Psesident, appears to me to be summed up in 
two questions—one in relation te sale—the other to purchase. 

How is it in relation to the seller? Sir, | put the simple question 
—js jt pot better that he should have feo markets than one—a home 
market, as well asa foreign market? Let me confine myself to the 
staple of your own State. You complain, and not without reason 
—of the present low prices of cotton. There is a surplus of the 
raw material in the foreign market, and the necessary consequence 
is a depreciation in value. But, sir, what would be the result, if the 
two hundred thousand bales, which are now consumed by the home 
wanufacturers, should be throwa into the foreign market, which is 
already glutted. Why, sir, further and alarming depreciation in 
price—the consequence would be incv:table. 

Now, sir, for the buyer—how is it with hua? Bring forward any 
article you please, that has been affected at ail by the tariff, and iet 
us see if the price has not been reduced since the tarilf of “24? Sir, 
I challenge the investigation. I willrefer you to an article, which 
at this moment suggests itself—it may be because it touches individ- 
val interest. [Here Mr. Clay could not restrain a mutual smile with 
a gentieman, who at the moment caught his eye, and who for many 
years had been Mr. C’s agent in this place for the sale of Cotton 
Bagging, which was the article to which he referred.) Formerly, 
Bagging sold at from thirty to forty cents—it is now selling at eigh- 
teen cents. But, Mr. President, | cannot enter upon the details of 
this measure. 1 will not detain you longer. Upon this subject, I 
am fully aware that many wise and honest men are radically oppos- 
ed to me in sentiments. Sir, ! have not the presumption to hold up 
my opinion as infallible—it may be thatliam wrong. But, sir, said 
Mr. C., after a jong and anxious observance of the effects of the 
“American System,” not only upon the immediate objectsof its ope- 
ration, but upon other great branches of our national industry—it is 
my unshaken opinion—it is my solemn belief, that it forms one of 
the great foundation stones, upon which alone, the independence and 
prosperity of our beloved country can rest securely. 

ln this eulogium upon the system to which Mr. Clay has 
allied his future fortunes and political prospects, there are 
several e:roneous positions and fallacies of reasoning, which 
we hardly expected to find at this late period of time.— 
‘These we shal] undertake to point out, and we challenge 
any partizan of the American System to refute our posi- 
tions, or to sustuin those of Mr. Clay, by proof or argument. 
The first position of Mr. Clay, to which we object, is one 
of fact, and is found in that expression, wherein he lays it 
down as a matter proved by the experience of years, and 





pendent and sovereign State, can searce refuse to listen to 





'sthe recess of the Senate, and rejected. 





the voice of those who suffer an oppression of which she | 


admitting of no dispute, that American manufactures are 
not only cheaper than those of Great Britain, but better.— 
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This declaration will no doubt be read with astonishment 
by many who are acquainted with the fact, that the whole 
tariff policy is founded upon a denial of this position. High 
duties are laid wholly and solely because foreign manufac- 
tures can be imported into the country, and after paying 
freight, commissions, insurance, merchants’ profits, and a 
moderate revenue duty, can be sold below the price at 
which the same articles can be manufactured in this coun- 
trv. Were this not the case, why should the mmanufactur- 
ers and their frends in Congress, manifest such aversion to 
touch the tariff, that every effort of the friends of agricul- 
ture and commerce, during the present session, has been 
stifled and put down by an arbitrary vote! Why should 
the manufacturers urge upon Congress the adoption in this 
country of a system of espionage and of inquisitorial perse- 
cution, which would do honor to the Holy Inquisition it- 
self, or to the Dey of Algiers, if foreign manufactures, af- 
ter paying all expenses of importation and a high premium 
for the risk of smuggling, could not be sold cheaper than 
our manufacturers can sell them? Why should the same 
party, for the sake of preventing the reduction of duties 
which the people anticipate after the extinguishment of the 
public debt, already have commenced a system of expendi- 
ture of the public money, which shall raise up new drafts 
upon the public purse, to take the place of the debt? Why 
in fine, should the whole body of the American System par- 
ty, anticipate from a reduction of duties an overthrow of 
their whole edifice? The answer to these questions Is too 
plain, to be misunderstood, and they cannot but be in di- 
rect opposition to Mr. Clay’s assumption. To attempt, 
therefore, to bring forward additional testimony to disprove 
this position, would be an insult to the understandings of 
those whom we address. It would be like bringing for- 
ward the eleven additional reasons assigned by a suitor in 
court amongst a dozen, to account for the absence of a 
witness, after having stated as the first one, that the man 
was dead. 








Ner will Mr. Clay escape the imputation of having laid 
an erroneous foundation for his arguments, by nrixing up 
the quality of manufactures with their price. When it is 
asserted, that foreign goods can be sold cheaper than do- 
mestic, the remark is always understood as having refer- 
ence to goods of the same quality, and the expression there- 
fore of better, as applied by Mr. Clay, is only pushing 
somewhat further his doctrine of cheapness, for if domestic 
goods are not only cheaper than foreign, but betier, they 
are doubly cheap. We shall conclude this part of the sub- 
ject, by asserting, what we think wil! not be disputed 
Mr. Clay’s doctrine, that American manufactures are cheap- 
er than foreign, is true, or it is not true. If it be true, 
there is no necessity for a continuance of the high duties, 
for in that case our manufactures would enjoy that natural 
protection, which is afforded by their superior cheapness, 
and which it would not be in the power of foreign govern- 
ments to overthrow or disturb. If it is not true, then it 
must follow, that all reasoning founded upon its admission 
falls to the ground. This is the dilemma in which Mr. 
Clay now stands, and we care not which of its horns shall 

* be selected for him. 


The next point we object to, is one of fallacious reason- 
ing. It is the doctrine of the home and foreign markets. 
“Is it not better that we should have two markets than one 
—a home market as well asa foreign market!” ‘To this 
question, put by Mr. Clay, the universal answer must be, 
affirmative. But what is the policy best calculated to give 
us the command of two markets of the greatest extent!— 
“Prohibit importations,” says Mr. Clay. ‘Reduce your du- 
ties,” say we. Nations which will not buy, cannot sell.— 
If we will not take the coffee and sugar and rum and mo- 
lasses of the West Indies and Brazil, they cannot take our 
flour, our beef, pork, hams, lard, butter, &c. If we will 
not take the cotton woollen and iron fabrics of Great Brit- 
ain, she cannot take our cotton, tobacco and rice. If all 
foreign imports were prohibited, all domestic exports would 
be equally prohibited, unless we should be silly enough to 
give away our property for nothing, and consequently a 
diminution of any portion of our foreign imports cannot 
take place without a diminution of an equal amount of our 
domestic exports. Exports and imports are as necessarily 
«onnected as effect and cause. One cannot exist without. 
the other, and if there be any one truth of economical sci- 
ence, which cannot be disputed by any man of a clear and 
logical mind, it is, that commerce is an exchange of equiv- 
alents. Now, if these positions be true, it is manifest, that 
restrictive laws which diminish imports, at the same time 
diminish exports. The very glut of cotton in the foreign 
market, spoken of by Mr. Clay, is the result of our dimin- 
ished demand for British fabrics. It is the same sort of 
glut, that the manutacturers of cotton bagging would find, 
if they were to refuse te take in exchange for it, the only 
articles which the cotton planters could give them. And 
it is the same sort of glut, that our merchants constantly 
find at the Islands in the West Indies, to which they export 
flour and other agricultural produce, in consequence of their 
vovernment’s refusing by high duties to permit them to re- 
eeive as much coffee, sugar, rum, and molasses, the only 
articles which the West India planters have to give, as they 
would be willing to let us have in exchange for our pro- 
duce. 

But Mr. Clay thinks, that the glut of cotton in the for- 
eign market would be increased if the 200,000 bales now 
supposed to be consumed in this country, were to be thrown 
into it, and that the price would be greatly reduced. No- 
thing can be clearer than this, un/ess indeed the duties up- 
on foreign manufactures were at the same time reduced to 





a moderate revenue scale, and in that case, we would ven- 
ture to affirm, that the additional supply of 200,000 bales 
in a year, so far from oceasioning a reduction of price, 
would be followed by a rise. And why! For the simple 
reason, that a demand would exist in this country for a 
greater quantity of foreign fabrics than was before consum- 
ed, inasmuch as the consumption would increase as the 
price declined, and inasmuch as there are no limits to the 
extent of imports into a country, except those prescribed 
by the inability to sell, which inability may be brought 
about, as we have shewn, by its own acts, as weil as by the 
acts of others. 

The third point to which we take exception, is that of 
ascribing to the operation of the tariff policy, a fall in the 
prices of commodities, which is a position resulting from 
fallacious reasoning. We are aware, that since the adop- 
tion of our restrictive system, a great fall has taken place 
in the prices of alimost every article of consumption. We are 
also aware, that advantage has been taken of this fortuitous 
circumstance by the manufacturers, to impress upon the 
public mind the belief, that the fall has been occasioned 
by the tariff policy, and millions of people now in these 
United States, because they see that goods are cheaper 
now than they were fifteen years ago, do really believe that 
they are cheaper on account of the adoption of the Ameri- 
can System. We hardly expected, however, that any citi- 
zen so elevated as Mr. Clay, and with such opportunities 
of receiving proper light on this subject, could have suffer- 
ed himself to be deceived by such a gross fallacy. It seems, 
however, that we have been mistaken, and as we think it 
important that those who aspire to high stations in this 
Government should have their opinions upon matters that 
are connected with the welfare of the people, examined 
with the saine freedom as those of more humble citizens, 
we shall trespass a little longer upon the patience of the 
reader. 

That there has been since the year 1815, a great fall im 
the prices of foreign commodities is true. It is observable 
in almost every arucle of necessity and comfort; in wool- 
len cloths, silks, cotton, and iron fabrics of every descrip- 
tion, in teas, wines, liquors, coilee, sugar, salt, Wc. 

One cause of this fall was the change from a state of war 
toa state of peace. During the war, all foreign commodi- 
ties were necessarily enhanced in price, on account of the 
encreased risk and expenses of importation, and as this 
fact is known to every one, it needs no argument to sup- 
port it. 

A second cause, was the restoration of the currency from 
a depreciated paper one, toa sound metalle one. This 
cause alone, without the aid of any other co-operating cau- 
ses, would have occasioned a reduction im the price of ev- 
ery article corsurmed, of from 5 to 50 per cent according 
to the state of the depreciation in different places, except- 


the banks of that section of country, the currency was main- 
tained sound throughout. 

A third cause was, that gradual diminution in the cost 
of producing and of transporting commodities, raw materi- 
als as well as manufactures, which results from the various 
improvements made in all the branches of industry, in agri- 
culture, navigation, manufactures, and the mechanic arts, 
from the slow but steady and sure progress of science, 
skill, education, and philosophy, and which will go on, to- 
wards the effecting of further reductions in the cost of pro- 
ducing, perhaps for ages to come. This last cause bas had 
an universal operation all over the world, whilst the two 
first named, have been peculiar to us, or, to other Nations 
similarly situated. 

A fourth and last cause, has been the great and astonish- 
ing discoveries in the art of labor saving, which have been 
made within fifteen years, and especially in the machinery 
for spinning and weaving, by which one man is enabled to 
do, what formerly required perhaps two or more, and which, 
by diminishing the quantity of human labor required to 
produce a fabric, enables the producer to sell it cheaper 
than before, inasmuch as the price of every preduct de- 
pends upon the quantity of labor necessary for its produc- 
tion. ‘This is the great cause which has occasioned that 
revolution in the prices of woollen and cotton goods, which 
hes been erroneously ascribed to the operation of the tar- 
iff, and it is a cause which would have operated whether 
our tariff policy had ever been adopted or not, owing to the 
great competition which exists amongst the individual 
manufacturers of Europe, to undersell one another in the 
markets of the world. 

That this is the case, is evident from the fact, that not- 
withstanding the fall which has taken place since 1815, 
foreign goods would be much cheaper now than domestic 
ones of the same quality, if the duties were to be reduced, 
as 1s known to every merchant who purchases foreign 
goods tor exportation, fer as the drawback allowed 
him, is precisely equal to the amount of the duty, he knows 
that if there were no duty charged, the price of the article 
for consumption would be just as cheap as it is for exporta- 
tion. In regard to the article of cotton bagging specifical- 
ly referred to by Mr. Clay, who it seems is a manufacturer 
of this article, it is well known that although its price may 
have fallen within a few years, from the causes we have 
Samay above, from 30 to 40 cents a yard, down to 18 cents, 

yet tt would be five cents per square yard cheaper, were it 
not for the actual duty. 

in this speech as far as quoted by us, there is but a sin- 
gle sentiment in which we coincide with the orator, and 
which is to be found in the expression, ‘it may be that I am 





wrong.” ‘This admission is somewhat more frank than we 


ing in New England alone, where to the lasting credit of 


——— 


—— 
are aecustomed to see from the advocates of the tariff. »,, 
if it be sincere, as we are bound to suppose it to be P 
ought to operate as a solemn warning to the party wh,, 

looks to Mr. Clay as their leader, and to induce them . 
pause and reflect. If there exist a doubt as to the Policy 
of. the tariff on one side, and no doubt whatever o, 4. 
other, which we affirm to be the case, and especially. ; 
this absence of ali doubt is strengthened by a moral, sto., 
fast, and perfect conviction that the tariff is also j}Jo..: 
unconstitutional, and oppressive, we think that a wise as 

prudent Statesman would hesnate before he should resoly, | 
to push his measures to ‘an extretnc, that might endance, 

the existence of the Government. But notwithstand:», 

this avowal of fallability, Mr. Clay is still of opinion, th. 

the “American System forms one of the great foundation 

stones upon which alone the independence and prosperity 
of our beloved country can rest securely.” It may indesd 
give us independence, but it will be the independence of 
poverty instead of the independence of wealth——the inde. 
pendence of beggar) instead of the independence of coy, 
petency—the jmacpendence of misery, instead of the inde. 
pendence of comfori—the independence of idleness, insjo. 
of the independence of constant employment. That i). 
is the sort of independence which Mr. Clay desires, we dy 
not believe, notwithstanding he states explicitly, that }, 
has arrived at his conviction, from a “long and anxious ob. 
servance of the efiects of the American System, not only 
upon the immediate objects of its operation, but upon oihe; 
great branches of our national industry.” 

Now let us examine and see, what have been the efoes 
of the American System. According to Mr. Niles’s repeat 
ed declarations, the manuiacturers of woollens are near 
all ruined, and the owners of sheep have been obliged ; 
deliver over their flocks to the slaughter. The Cotte 
spinners and weavers in various parts of the Union bar 
been obliged to suspend their works, to make immense sy. 
rifices of their goods, and hundreds of them have been 
tally prostrated. The distillers of ram in New Englan/ 
have been nearly all broken up. The manufacturers ¢ 
iron, as has been proved irrefutably before Congress, ang 
as we have shewn in this paper, have been thrown out 
employment at the rate of probably five for every one ep. 
ployed by the iron masters. The rope makers, shipcarpes. 
ters, smiths, riggers, sail-makers, plumbers, mast-maker 
block-makers, stevidores, ship-jomers, painters, dray avi 
cart-emen, have been deprived of employment, in cons. 
quence of the high duties obliging the merchants to sen 
their ships to Europe to be rigged and fitted with sail, 
The ship-owners have seen their ships rotting at th 
wharves. ‘The farmers have experienced a diminished ée. 
mand for produce of every description. The planters have 
sustained a loss of millions by the fall in the price of co. 
ton. People have been driven from wines and foreign 
spirits to whiskey, and have abandoned temperance for « 
cess. Honest men have been converted into smugglen 
and finally, a crisis has been brought upon the country, o 
a nature so serious, that nothing like it has been seen t} 
since the year 1775. Now, if this state of things be on 
of independence, it is such an independence, as we hol +) 
the nation will not long continue to enjoy, and we do a 
together deny it to be such a one, as that the “prosperil 
of our beloved country can rest” upon it securely. If an 
of the positions or reasoning that we have herein advanced 
can be controverted, we should be glad to see any friend 
of Mr. Clay point out their defects, and we offer 
the free use of our columns to any gentleman wii { 
may be inclined to use them for the purpose. Qur object 
is the developement of truth, and if the supporters of the 
“American System” cannot uphold their doctrines by ayia, 
more sound arguments than those employed by Mr. Clay 
in the article we have quoted, they must be prepared (¢ 
anticipate the downfall of their fabric. The public mind 
is daily becoming more and more enlightened. The 
mists and delusion which have overspread the land are fas 
dispersing, and to our view, the day is not distant, wheal y 
the Nation will awake as from a dream, to its true interes: 
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and will acknowledge that domestic industry is not confn-f » 
ed to spindles and looms, but that agriculture and com-Hi 
merce are equally domestic industry, when carried on by i } 


American citizens, as manufactures, and entitled to equa 
protection, riz. the protection which can only result from (; 
leaving them all as free and unshackled, as they can poss! 





bly be left, consistent with the collection of a revenue ade-H », 
quate to the support of an economical government. i 
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